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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1866. 
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Burusiana, 5. 
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Lost Statues — Sir John Vanbrugh’s Plays, 7 a 

QuERIEs ANswERs:—The Hon. Henry Erskine’s 
Convivial Poems — The Sacred Name “ Jah ” in the Prayer- 
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barous Dialect of Yorkshire” — Ring in Cake— W. R. 
Spenser — Abracadabra, &c., 15. 


Notes on Books, &c. 


Hotes. 
DR. WILMOT’S POLISH PRINCESS, 


There is one chapter in the Wilmot-Serres ro- 
mance which, though slightly touched upon by 
the Attorney-General in the late cause célbre, 
deserves a few remarks ; one personage who every 
now and then comes on the scene, “ like a shadow 
and so departs,” of whose presence, however, for 
reasons which will appear hereafter, it is desirable 
some record should be preserved. I allude to the 
Princess Poniatowski, whom Dr. Wilmot is al- 
leged to have married, and by whom he is said 
to have become the father of the supposed 
Duchess of Cumberland. 

This Princess is like Dame Quickly, one “don’t 
know where to have her.” We first get a glimpse 
of her in 1813, in Mrs. Serres’ Life of Dr. James 
Wilmot (an impudent and foolish attempt to prove 
him the writer of The Letters ef Junius), where, 
in a note at p. 116, we read — 

“When the Princess of Poland visited England, Dr. 
Wilmot attended her to the University. She valued our 
author exceedingly during her residence in England, and 
invited him to the Court of Poland ; she frequently cor- 
— with him after her departure from this king- 

om, 


In 1815 Lord Warwick communicated to Mrs. 


Serres the startling and agreeable fact that she | twelve of Dunning, twelve of George III., thirty-two of 
What 


was the daughter of the Duchess of Cumberland— 
and not only to Mrs. Serres, but also to the Duke 


of Kent, who seems to have been no sooner let 
into this grave secret, than he was seized with the 
same mania for writing certificates and declarations 
for which all the parties to it are so remarkable ;* 
a& mania which manifested itself in making its vic- 
tims forget their grammar and orthography, spell 
“ offspring” orfspring ; and all alike endeavour to 
hide the mysteries with which they were familiar 
under the most transparent veil. Thus we find 
Dr. Wilmot cautiously concealing the names of 
Junius, Lord Shelburne, and Wilkes, under the 
occult symbols of Ju——s, L——d 8 ne, J. 
Ww ; while Lord Chatham, in a document in 
which he pledges himself not to betray the Duke 
of Cumberland’s second marriage, writes about 
“ the laws against b y,” and the Duke of Kent 
in like manner writes, “ F t M ge” and 
“R 1 birthright,” for fear “anybody should 
guess he meant “first marriage” and “royal 
birthright.” 

But though, in 1815, Lord Warwick announced 
to Mrs. Serres that she was the daughter of the 
Duchess of Cumberland, he seems very unac- 
countably to have omitted the additional interest- 
ing fact that she was the granddaughter of a 
Princess. Strange omission this of Lord War- 
wick; but still the fact must have been forgotten, 
for two years after Mrs. Serres had ascertained 
her descent from the Duchess of Cumberland, we 
find her, in a pamphlet published in 1817, entitled 
Junius, Sir Philip Francis denied, asserting, at p. 6— 
“Dr. Wilmot was NEVER MARRIED,” and draw- 
ing from that circumstance additional arguments 
in favour of his identity with Junius, 

As far as we have been able to ascertain, Mrs. 
Serres did not put forth any.claim to be a de- 
scendant from a Polish Princess until 1821, when 
she made the following announcement in The 
British Luminary, which was understood to be 
the Princess of Cumberland’s official organ; at 
which time also she declared her right to the 
throne of Poland : — ; 

“Dr. Wilmot, in early life, was a Fellow of Trinity 
College; he was a high-spirited, independent character, 
of great talent, and the friend and favorite of many of 
the young nobility then at Oxford. Stanislaus, after- 
wards King of Poland, was at that time studying at Ox- 
ford, and Dr. Wilmot became intimate with him. Stanis- 
laus had a stsTeR living with him (Princess Poniatouski), 
a very beautiful young creatyre ; and from the intimacy 
which subsisted between the Prince and the Doctor, he was 
frequently in company with the young Princess; a mu- 
tual attachment took place between them; but the Prin- 
cess was not rich; and they were at length privately 
married. Only afew confidential friends were acquainted 


* Dr. Smith, the Counsel of Mrs. Ryves, is reported in 
The Times of June 2 to have stated that about seventy 
documents would be produced, containing forty-three 
signatures of Dr. Wilmot, sixteen of Lord Chatham, 


Lord Warwick, and eighteen of the Duke of Kent. 
an ingenious mode of keeping state secrets ! 
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with the transaction, for had it been generally known, the 
Doctor would have lost his fellowship and his other high 
pretensions, 

“In due time the Princess presented Dr. Wilmot with 
a daughter. Some family and political matters separated 
the parties for a while. He doated upon his lovely child, 
who, we believe, was placed under the care of Mrs. Payne, 
the sister of the Doctor and the wife of Captain Payne. 

“ All the time the Doctor could spare from his studies 
and different occupations he devoted to his beloved and 
initeresting child, who grew up the beautiful image of her 
Royal mother, with a mind as superior as her person, and 
at the age of eighteen the Duke of Cumberland and the 
Earl of Warwick became her admirers; at length the 
Earl gave way to the Duke, and on March 4, 1767, they 
were married by Dr. Wilmot at the house of his friend, 
Lord Archer, in the presence of Lord Brook (afterwards 
Lord Warwick) and Mr, Addez, which was only known 
to a few persons about the Court. 

“The apparently happy Duke and his lovely bride 
lived in hopes that they should soon be allowed to make 
their marriage public; but in the year 1771 a trans- 
action took place which proved a cruel death blow 
to the young Duchess, for she never recovered the 
effet, . .. 

“ Young, amiable, and beautiful, and tenderly attached 
to the Duke, she took leave of him and went to Warwick 
in a state of misery not to be described. A premature 
birth at seven months was the consequence, On Tuesday, 
April 3, 1772, she gave birth to the Princess Olive at 
the house of Mrs, Wilmot, in Jury Street, in the town of 
Warwick. The Earl of Warwick and Dr, Wilmot were 
both present, which fact is confirmed by their separate 
affidavits. 

“ The unfortunate Duchess was conveyed to France in 
a state scarcely to be described, where she afterwards 
died in a convent of a broken heart.” — Gent.’s Mazg., 
July 1822, vol. xcii, Part 1. pp. 35-6 (quoted from The 
British Luminary of Dec. 16th, 1821). 


But the mystery is at length cleared up. We 
are now told that Lord Warwick did not reveal 
the whole story of her birth and connection in 
1815, but delivered to her a sealed packet, which 
was not to be opened until after the death of the 
King; but which, with strange disregard to so 
solemn an injunction, was opened in 1819, though 
the King did not die till 1820; and that packet 
for the most part related to the marriage of Dr. 
Wilmot with the Princess Poniatowski. 

However, as Mrs. Serres’ grandmother, the 
Princess Poniatowski, gave birth to a daughter on 
June 17, 1750, we are very glad to find for the 
lady's sake that she was married. We presume this 
event took place in 1749; but unfortunately Dr. 
Wilmot, fond as he seems to have been of writing 
down all the great secrets with which he was 
entrusted, seems never to have taken sufficient 
care of the Polish interest of his descendants, and 
has not certified where, when, or whom he married. 

In the Appeal for Royalty it is said (p. 7) Dr. 
Wilmot “contracted a private but legal marriage 
with the Princess of Poland, pavemtrr of Stanis- 
laus, last king of that country.” As the author of 
the Appeal had access to all the documents, how 
comes it that, while Mrs. Serres in 1821 declared 


the lady to have been a sister of Stanislaus, the | 


Appeal, published in 1858 and republished in 
1866, declares her to have been his DAUGHTER? 
Dr. Smith, Mrs. Ryves’s counsel, who ought to 
know, having doubtless studied the case very 
closely, returns to the original version, and says 
the lady was the Princess Poniatowski, sIsTER 
of the King of Poland. 

On the 2nd June Dr. Smith produced to the 
Court an article in the Biographie Universelle, 
for the purpose of proving the biography of Do- 
minic Serres. Had the learned Doctor, in turning 
over the leaves of that useful book, glanced his 
eye at the Life of Stanislaus, and been startled by 
the announcement ? — 

“ Ce prince n'avait pas été marié !” 

There the statement is at any rate; and the fact 
isso. Stanislaus never was married. But this is 
not all. The favourite of Catherine was, no doubt, 
a remarkable man; but he would have been a 
very remarkable man indeed if, born in 1732, he 
was the father of a marriageable daughter in 1749. 

So much for Dr. Wilmot’s marriage with a 
DAUGHTER of Stanislaus. 

Let us now see whether the story which Dr. 
Smith adopted, namely, that this supposititious 
Princess was the sIsTER and not the DAUGHTER of 
Poniatowski, is a bit more consistent than the 
one which he rejected. 

If the reader will refer to Niesiecki’s Herbar= 
Polski (article “ Poniatowski,” vol. vii. pp. 376— 
378, ed. 1839-46), the best authority we believe 
on the subject, he will find that Count Ponia- 
towski, afterwards King of Poland, had four 
brothers and only two sisters. Of these the eldest, 
Louisa, born in 1728, married one of the Zamoy- 
ski family, and left a daughter married to a Count 
Mniszech. The younger, Isabella, born in 1730, 
married Clement Branicki, and died without issue. 

So much for the assertion that Dr. Wilmot 
married a sIsTER of the King of Poland. 

We have thus shown that the whole story of 
this pretended marriage is clearly a pure inven- 
tion, by proving that, in 1813, Mrs. Serres knew 
nothing of it; that in 1815, according to The 
Appeal, she was informed of “all the particulars 
of her birth and connections ;” that in spite of 
this, in 1817, she declared that “ Dr. Wilmot was 
never married ;” that in 1821 she announced his 
marriage to a SISTER of Poniatowski; that in 
1858 and 1806, this sister was in 7Thé Appeal 
transformed into a DAUGHTER; who in the Ryves 
case was again retransformed into a sIsTeR; that 
Poniatowski was never married, and consequently 
had no pAventer; that neither of his sisters 
could have been married to Dr. Wilmot. It 
would therefore be waste of time and space to 
touch upon the absurdity of converting this mythic 
daughter or sister of Count Poniatowski—who 
was not elected King of Poland till 1764—into 
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a Princess of Poland in 1749; or to show where 
Poniatowski was when the pretended marriage | 
took place; or to prove that his visit to England | 
did not occur till five years after the date which 
Mrs. Serres assigned to it. 
Parodying what the Lord Chief Justice said of | 
the certificates of the pretended Lightfoot mar- 
riage, that they were “ gross and rank forgeries,” 
it may safely be declared of the two versions of , 
the Wilmot-Poniatowski marriage —they are 
“gross and rank fabrications;” and Mrs. Serres’ 
statement in 1817, that “Dr. Wilmot was never 
married,” remains one of the few statements made 
by her entitled to credit. J. THoms. 


P.S. Whilst hurriedly penning these lines, our 
attention was attracted to the date mentioned 
above as that of the birth of the Princess Olive— , 
“ Tuesday, April 3, 1772.” It is very seldom in 
connection with this case, that one gets anything | 
quite so precise and definite. The importance of 
a royal birth of course justifies and accounts for 
the minute and unwonted particularity. Hap- 
pening to have at hand Mr. Bond's excellent Per- 

tual Calendar, we thought we would test this 
Tuesday, the third of April. No sooner said than 
done. For 1772, Mr. Bond's contrivance at once 
informed us that D was the Dominical Letter, and 
that the 1st April was on a Wednesday ; the 3rd 
was therefore a Friday, and not a Tuesday. Could 
it be Tuesday, the 13th? No, the 13th was on a 
Monday. Or Tuesday the 23rd? No, the 23rd 
was on a Friday. How was it to be accounted 
for? We soon discovered. The person who en- 
deavoured to ascertain the day of the week, not 
having Mr. Bond’s little chronological machine at | 
hand, and not being a very profound chronologer, | 
calculated the date according to the old style, 
under which the 3rd of April, 1772, would have | 
been a Tuesday, but unfortunately for him or her, 
the style was changed in 1752, twenty years be- | 
fore the date assigned to this illustrious birth. 


| 
ERSKINE’S “PETITION OF PETER,” ETC. 
The following verses, which tell their own story, | 
for the authenticity of which I can vouch, and | 
which have never, I believe, been in print, may | 
prove interesting, both from their intrinsic merit, | 
and on account of the subsequent fame of their 
author. His allusions herein to the English 
Courts of Law, and Lord Coke, some years before 
there was any likelihood of his quitting the mili- 
tary profession, and being called to the bar, are 
curious : — 

“To the Right Hon. Lady Cecilia Johnstone (Wife 
of the Governor of Minorca), The Address of her 
Ladyship’s Monkey, doomed by her to banishment, 
praying that England might be the place of his exile. 

“ Written in Minorca, July, 1774, by Ensign the Hone 
Thomas Erskine, afterwards Lord Erskine. 


“ The humble Petition of sorrowful Peter, 
With submission is set. forth, as follows, in Metre. 
“T think, if I'm rightly informed of the crime 
For which I am banished, it rans thus in rhyme— 
For tearing of books, for mischief, and stealing, 
And tricks of all kinds, from the floor to the ceilin. 
As mankind pretend to be govern’d by Laws, 
I claim the just right to be heard in my cause, 
Which I found upon reason, and wrap up in rhyme, 
Although not the practice of Courts in our time ; 
For in Law, I must say, though perhaps not in season, 
Proceedings are mostly ‘ without rhyme or reason.’ 
All Culprits are punished, if Lord Coke says true, 
Not from love of revenge, but for th’ harm that they do. 
On this common maxim my pleadings I found, 
And the crime of the books will soon fall to the groun:'. 
There was never book yet, I'll be bound to engage— 
Above all in our days—but may well spare a page, 
And the Public as well as most Authors might look 
With smiles on a monkey devouring their book. 
*Tis as well for a volume, I'll venture an oath, 
To be eat by an Ape, as by Critic, or Moth. 
And then, as to reading, all wits have confest it, 
You never can profit unless you digest it. 
And monkeys and men, from the north to the sout., 
Can only digest what they put in their mouth, 
Much more might be said, if I chose to enlarge, 
But I now shall proceed to the rest of my Charge. 
“To blame me for mischief, and tax me with stealinz, 
Ts surely a want of good sense and fine feeling, 
For Nature, who ripens the figs and the grapes, 
Is no nearer relation to men than to Apes. 
*Tis because you are stronger you seize upon all, 
And the weakest, alas! must e’en go to the wall. 
But the fair teeming earth, our bountiful mother. 
Loves Peter as dearly as Adam, his Brother. 
As to tricks of all kinds, for which I’m accused, 
I deny they are tricks, and protest I’m abused. 
Equipt as I am in my shabby old grey, 
I dare not adventure what finer fools may. 
Each pitiful, ignorant, gingerbread varlet— 
Each fop of eighteen in gold lace and scarlet — 
Has a right, to be sure, on all subjects to chatter, 
Though Peter, perhaps, may know more of the matter; 
Could Peter—I speak with respect and submission— 
By some lucky chance get an Ensign’s commission— 
I see you all laughing; well, titter away, 
I’m not the first Monkey, I'll venture to say. 
*Tis no such great matter to play well at cards, 
And I think I should soon be ‘ the Ton’ in the Guaris. 
I’m fit for all duties, except a Court Martial : 
‘There my likeness to men might make me too partis!. 
As to height, to be sure, I confess I’m not tall, 
But Andrew * and I might parade through the Mall; 
And a Bag from Miss Bruce, with a good handsome 
wig, 
Would, I think, pretty soon set on foot an intrigue. 
What might not be done with my air and my shape, 
When the fashion at Court is to look like an Ape! 
What challenges, duels, what quarrels and slaughters ! 
What tears would be shed over Spouses and Daug!- 
ters! 
What groups in the anguish of cutting a horn 
Would wish in despair [ had never been born, 
Though (faith !) I’m afraid, to my shame, I should see 
Some hundreds much more like to Monkeys than me. 
And when, for some fair, I might steal forth to meet 


er, 
I should find her eloping with some other Peter ! 


* A fictitious name for a very short man well known at 
the time 
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sais plus quelle contrariété, je me mis en colére, on m’em- b 
porta et-je vois encore la tete et la figure poudrées du d 


Yet in spite of these rubs, I should have the renown 
To be one of the finest young fellows in town. 
“ Then if exile’s my fate, I implore with a tear 
To be shipped off for England—for there is my sphere! 
« If to this last request you shall start no objection, 


vieux duc se pencher vers moi, et j’entends ces mots: t 

Petit, VThumeur porte sa peine ; puis, se tournant vers ma 

mere: Comtesse, cela non plus n’a pas encore été dit. h 
“ Telle est lorigine de ce mot, de ce vieux dicton de hi 


My Cousin, Tom Erskine, has pledged his protection nos peres; gardons-le, usons-en, il est profond, il est pra- « 

(I suppose, like the Scotch, on account of connection), | tique; mais laissons-en honneur & l’homme distingué = 
Strict orders are sent to his servants at home ui, en concevant cette belle pensée, a su la comprimer 

To receive me with honours whenever I come. yA un moule original. P 

As soon as for England he spreads forth his sail, * Le comte pz Lanonpe.” th 

Dear Peter, he vows, shall partake of the gale.” : ¢ 

T.A.H. | I transcribed the above note as a philological 

curiosity, but the maxim that nobility has its Fe 

NOBLESSE OBLIGE. duties is of far superior importance when viewed po 

under its moral aspect—and I cannot resist the i 


At a meeting of the Société de Vhistoire de 
France, held on the 4 April 1865, it was sug- 


gested by M. le comte de Laborde, who presided | it Was never more seriously felt, or more worthily 


opportunity of recording my humble opinion that p . 
exemplified, than at the present time. 


on that occasion, that in addition to the ordinary ot 
business of the meetings it might be desirable Boiron Coryey. 
that averres on points of history and literature | Barnes, 8.W., 30 June. ve 
should sometimes be stated and discussed. The | sii eetimaamaal bo 
suggestion was received with favor; and the | ANCIENT HERALDRY. (h 
learned archeologist could do no less than give My attention has lately been attracted to the de 
effect to it. He therefore made an appeal to the | devices displayed upon the shields of warriors and an 


members then present as to the period which | certain other personages, who are represented upon hi 


ee birth to the popular saying Noblesse oblige. antique Italo-Greek and Etruscan vases; and I bi 
o one asserted its antiquity; and, as evidence of aye found these ancient heraldic shields so cu- ea 
their sagacity, the subjoined note was added to  yjous and interesting that I venture to hope a th 
the minutes of the meeting: brief notice of a few of the more remarkable of pe’ 
“ Je lisais dernitrement, daris un ouvrage sérieux écrit | their charges may be considered not altogether se’ 
récemment par un érudit qui a fait quelque étude du unworthy of the regard of such students of ac 
moyen fige, dans les Recherches sur la vie du pére Menes- | mediwyal heraldry as may not hitherto have tw 
trier de M. A. Allut, ‘ NopLeEssE OBLIGE, ce vieux dicton 
de nos peres,’ et j'admirais comment un esprit fin et extended their Inquiries into the heraldry of ew 
précis avait pu donner & sa pensée une tournure assez | 2Ntiquity. is ‘ hs 
saisissante pour la rendre aussi rapidement populaire et In form, the great majority of these shields are the 
tromper les plus diserts. circular, and, with very rare exceptions, they have ca 
tac Je désirerais vivement que les plus consommés dans | horders—many of these borders are charged with pre 
connaissance des textes du moyen age me montrassent : : 0 
une charte, un manuscrit, voire méme- un livre imprimé small roundles or discs, precisely foo 
ol se trouve ce vieux dicton de nos péres, je voudrais dieeval bordures are bezantée : occasionally these - 
me 


qu’un philologue, rompu & toutes les habitudes de notre 
vieille langue, me dit & quelle époque du moyen Age 
noblesse et oblige ont été pris dans cette acception. Je 
crois les entendre d’avance me dire, Nous n’avons jamais 


shields appear in perspective or in profile, in 
which case a central boss, perhaps a grotesque 
head, is represented in bold relief. Others of 
these shields, which have been distinguished as 


Ju ce dicton dans aucun de nos anciens textes, ni rien qui 
y ressemble ; il n’est ni dans les idées du moyen Age, ni Beeotian, are oval, with singular “ flanches,” that the 
dans les habitudes de Ja langue; et je leur répondrais: | Sometimes are pierced and cut away: and again, mo 
Vous avez d’autant plus raison qu'il n’a été imaginé | Amazonian warriors have their own crescent- red 
qu’au commencement de ce sitcle. shaped pelta vol 
Voici comment je lentendis pour la premiére fois, The most remarkable charge, which has its twe 


Chaque semaine le vieux duc de Levis venait chez ma 
mere et se faisait un plaisir d’éprouver, au contact de son 
intelligence supérieure, les pensées que, dans l’intervalle 
d'une visite l'autre, i] avait trouvées avec beaucoup 
@esprit, forgées avec trop d’art, limées avec des soins in- 
finis, sans prejudice d’autres pensées plus anciennes qu’il 
ramenait dans la conversation, toujours accompagnées de 
cette remarque: Cela n'a pas encore été dit. Un jour, 
lors de la reconstitution de la noblesse de l'ancien régime, 
il ~— une pensée qu'il avait publi¢e en 1808, lors de 
l’établissement de la noblesse de l’empire: Tenez, a pro- 
pos de noblesse, cela n'a jamais été dit: * Noblesse oblige, 
et c'est peut-étre ce qu'on a de mieux a dire & nos nobles de 
Tancien et du nouveau regime. Tout petit, je ne fus guére 
frappé de la portée de cette pensée, mais sa forme se fixa 


vivement dans ma mémoire, seulement par suite de je ne 


well-known counterpart in medizeval heraldry in 
the armorial ensign of the Isle of Man, is the 
device formed of three human legs conjoined. In 
the ancient example, the limbs are nude, couped 
at the hip, and flexed in triangle. In the British 
Museum collection, I found five fine and perfect 
examples of this device, painted white on a black 
field. I did not observe any special association 
with the island of Sicily indicated in any other 
respect by these vases. In the same collection 
are no less than nine examples of another device, 
searcely less remarkable than the last. This is a 


single human leg, couped at the hip, nude, and 
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bent to a right angle at the knee: as before, the 
device is white on a black field. Upon one vase | 
two warriors appear in the act of arming: one 
has the shield just described, while the shield of 
his comrade is charged with a white bull’s head, 
couped at the shoulder. At the Louvre, upon a 
noble prize amphora, the goddess Athene is re- | 
presented with a large black shield, charged with 
the same device of a human leg. 

Amongst other devices charged upon shields 
painted on vases, in the British Museum collec- 
tions, are the following :—A lion sejant reguard- 
ant, having the sinister fore paw elevated; a | 
demi-lion rampant couped, three examples; lion 

assant, three examples—one of them remarkable 
or fine drawing and spirited execution, and an- 
other very curious; two lions passant guardant; 
and two others passant reguardant, both of them 
very remarkable compositions; a bull’s head ca- 
bossed, three examples; a demi-horse couped 
(hind legs and tail), two examples; a bull and a 
demi-bull, both charging; a Pegasus, six ex- 
amples; a centaur, holding a branch of olive over 
his back, two examples; a demi-wild-boar; a 
bird volant, four examples; two birds respecting 
each other, a fesse embattled interposed between 
them; a white owl, on a shield of A@ENE; ser- 
pents, sometimes two, sometimes a single one, 
seventeen examples; a scorpion, four examples; 
a crab; a satyr; a hind; a dolphin; a flying-fish ; 
two fish naiant in pale, four examples; a chariot 
and a chariot-wheel, two examples of each; a 
votive tripod, seven examples; a throne or chair; 
the letter M; a vase, of the form known as a 
cantharos; a device, apparently designed to re- 
present the bow of a galley, two examples; and, 
on a small vase, is a representation of an armed | 
footrace—two competitors in the race have hel- | 
mets and shields, but in other respects are nude; | 
on each of these shields appears a figure, in every | 
point a counterpart of the racers themselves. 

In the Louvre, upon very fine vases, I observed | 
these charges on shields: — A demi-lion; 
mounted warrior; a white greyhound sejant; a | 
red bull; a demi-horse; six examples of birds 
volant, some white and others black; a cock; | 
two serpents ; two scorpions; a dolphin; a single 
fish, certainly not a dolphin; a single human leg; | 
a single leaf, and a cluster of three leaves 
conjoined, all of them resembling the ivy leaf; 
a chariot; and various roundles. In another 
fine collection I found the figure of a giant, with | 
a black shield charged with a white griffin; | 
a similar shield borne by Cygnus, in a group of | 
“Hercules and Cygnus;” an anchor; a thunder- 
bolt ; on the pelta of an Amazon, a bow; wit 
other examples of the same charges that I have 
already enumerated. I shall be grateful for any | 
information relative to other devices of the same | 
order. Cuartes Bovurett. | 


| 
| 


SERJEANTS’ ROBES. 


In the series of illuminations representing the 
Courts of Law and Equity in the time of Henry 
VL, published by the Society of Antiquaries, the 
serjeants are uniformly represented wearing party- 
coloured robes. In respect to this, the late Mr. 
G. R. Corner, after quoting George Vertue’s state- 
ment that in 1747 the party-coloured robe was 
still worn for one year upon taking the degree of 


| serjeant-at-law, gives the following note (Archeo- 


logia, xxxix. 363) :— 

“T have made application to many of the learned ser- 
jeants to ascertain when the use of the party-coloured 
gowns was finally abandoned, but without success beyond 
the fact communicated by the Lord Chief Baron to Dr. 
Diamond, that the whole Bar went into mourning for 
Queen Anne, and they are said never to have come out 
again, but have mourned ever since. Mr. Serjeant Atkin- 
son says that Vertue is wrong in saying that the party- 
coloured gown was worn in his time; and that, judging 
from the pictures, the change to the present robes of scar- 
let, purple, and black, took place about the time of the 
Protectorate, when a great alteration took place in all 


| dress. Referring to the purple robes of the serjeants, 


the learned serjeant quotes an epigram of the facetious 
Jekyll: — 
‘The serjeants are a grateful race, 
Their robes and speeches show it ; 
Their purple robes do come from Tyre, 
Their arguments go to it.’” 

By the following, which I find in “The Knave 
of Harts, his supplication to Card-makers,” pub- 
lished by William Rowlands in 1612 (Percy So- 
ciety Publications, vol. ix.), it would seem that 
black was the ordinary dress of the serjeants at 
that period, which is earlier than either of those 
named by the Lord Chief Baron or Mr. Serjeant 
Atkinson : — 

“ Had we * black gownes, upon my life I sweare, 

Many would say that we foure serjeants were : 
And that would bring card-play in small request 
With gallants that were fearefull of arrest : 

For melancholy they would ever be 

A serjeant’s picture in their hands to see.” 

1 cannot help thinking that the question when 
party-coloured robes ceased to be worn by the 
serjeants will not long fail of settlement if the 
correspondents of “N. & Q.” turn their attention 
to it, and I venture to ask their aid in the matter. 

Jos J. WorKkarp, M.A. 

The Temple. 


Retic or Cuaries I.— At the beginning of 
this century, Mr. Smith, a long-established and 
respectable glover, in the Parliament Close, Edin- 
burgh, possessed a large-sized miniature of the 
Martyr, ina massive frame. In this there was an 


| opening, precisely like that for the slides in the 
| magic lantern, by which was introduced over the 


face of the picture, a number, six or eight, I think, 


* That is, the figures of knaves in a pack of cards, 
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of accessories, cut out where requisite, and painted 
on tale or some othersuitable medium, and which, 
never covering the countenance, represented the 
king at various important periods of his life. A 
holiday with his family—his equipment for battle 
—his escape prevented at Carisbrooke—his ap- 
pearance on his trial—and his execution, were 
elaborate and most interesting exhibitions of these 
scenes, and the skill of the artist in delineating 
them. Mr. Smith has long been dead, and [ 
know not what has become of this precious relic. 
Ilaving recently read an account of a work of art | 
of a similar kind has recalled this remarkable 
production (which might have been mine by gift) 
to my memory. Busney Heata. | 


Tomastone Ixscription. — The following epi- | 
taph is on a tombstone in the parish churchyard | 
of Kemnay, in Aberdeenshire : — 

“ Here lies Adam, 
Sometime gardener in Paradise,” 
Paradise being the name of what was once, and | 
still is, though now neglected, a beautiful spot 
laid out as a pleasure-ground near the village of | 
Monymusk. 


Manter-prece. — The etymology of this word | 
has already received considerable attention and 
elucidation in the 1* S. of “N. & Q.,” ix. 302, 
385, 576; x. 153, 334. The following flight of 
fancy is from a paper by the Rev. Prebendary 
Jackson in The Ghchnaits Family Magazine for 
June. He is describing old houses in York- 
shire : — 

“Heavy beams of wood sometimes crossed the chimney 
to which were suspended hams in process of curing. The 
shepherd from the wold, the traveller soaked in rain and 
sleet, hung his cloak or mantle to dry within the chim- 
ney. Hence the wooden or marble shelf over the fire- 
place is still called the mantel-piece.”—P. 515, 

Bebe. 


Lonpon Inscriptions: THE FRENcH CHAPEL. 
There is an historic importance, as well as a quiet | 
dignity and pathos, about the brief inscription on 
the easterly gable of this edifice that render it 
worth recording. It is as follows : — 

“Dp. 0. M. 

SVB TITVLO B.M.V. ANNVNTIAT® 
SACERDOTES GALLIARVM EXVLES 
DEDICARVNT —— A.D. 1798.” 

This inscription is probably not to be found in 
any published work, while, on the other hand, the 
lowly and too mean building itself, in Little 
George Street, Portman Square, will perhaps not 
long remain standing. 

Joun W. Bone, F.R.S.L. 

Putrrt Anrcpotes. — Most of the stories now 
current about Mr. Spurgeon were told in the last 
century of Rowland Hill, and one or two of them 
may be traced back to Friar Gerund. Most popu- 
lar preachers, whether of local or general fame, 


— the reputation of having slid down the 
pulpit banisters to show the ease of a fall from, 
and of having slowly ascended the steps to show 
the difficulty of a return to, holiness. The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, \xxxy. 573, in an account of 
Dr. Priestley’s brother Timothy, says that the 
latter — 
“was the preacher (though others have borne the credit 
of the circumstance) who pulled out of his pocket half-a- 
crown, and laid it down upon the pulpit cushion, offering 
to bet with St. Paul that the passage where he says he 
could do all things was not true: but reading on ‘by 
faith,’ put up his money, and said,‘ Nay, nay, Paul, if 
that’s the case, I’ll not bet with thee.’ ” 

Now, in the preface to Artemus Ward, Lis 
Book, this story is told of an American divine, 
Lorenzo Dow. 


Mepicat Loyatty.— May not the following 
be used as a strong argument in favour of the 
loyalty of all medical men, but of physicians in 
particular ? — 

“ MEDICAL LOYALTY. 
Question. 
“ Can you explain to me, 
Why all Physicians take 
A guinea for their fee, 
When we no guineas make ? 
Answer. 
“ Oh yes! the reason’s plain, 
‘hey are loyal, and unwilling 
That a sovereign again 
Should be left without a shilling.” 


Tae Oxpest Hovsr rx Enetanp.—The follow- 
ing paragraph from The Builder may be worth 
preservation in “N. &Q.:” 

“The statement made in our last number respecting 
the destruction of the old house at Sholing, near South- 
ampton, formerly the residence of King John, does not 
appear to be quite correct. The house has not been 
wholly destroyed by the recent gales, only a portion of 
the walls being injured. The palace consisted of two 
structures, and the portion blown down belonged to the 
eastern wall of the larger house, and contained but few 
architectural features to regret. Mr. J. Dutton Smith, a 
judicious local antiquary, states that the two structures 
were erected early in the twelfth century, and are ac- 
knowledged to be the earliest specimens of domestic archi- 
tecture existing in England. The building to the right 
(entering the postern) is 50ft. long and 40ft. broad; it 
has in the north wall the rémains of a fine Norman fire- 
place, and to the west a doorway, with three windows, 
with a window and door on the north. There are three 
ancient fire-places in Southampton—one in this palace 
(1130), one in the fine vaulted building in Simnel Street 
(1200), and one at Netley Abbey, a little later in date 
(1233), equalling anything of the same kind remaining 
in England, and are worthy of careful investigation. 
They are all rapidly falling to pieces, and Mr. Smith sees 
no chance of their proper restoration. ‘The other build- 


ing to the left is 16ft. long on the western side, and 45ft. 
in breadth, with a Norman doorway on the south, and a 
window and door of the same date on this side. The 
lane (10ft. wide) separating the houses is steep in its de- 
scent, and leads direct to a flight of steps at the water's 
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edge, where many a proud galley has waited for its 
kingly freight and the beauty of courts ; but the beauties 
of the courts adjoining are certainly not now prover- 


bial.” 
T. B. 


Burnstana.—The subscriber is collecting all 
the various editions of the Life and Works of 
Robert Burns, the Ayrshire bard. The list at 
present numbers nearly 200 volumes, comprising 
125 different publications. He will take it kind 
if any of the readers of “N. & Q.” could assist 
him in extending the collection, and to such cor- 


respondents he will gladly forward a printed proof | 


of his “ Bibliotheca Burnsiana.” 
James M‘Kre, 
Kilmarnock, July 2, 1866. 


Queries. 

At BreaxFrast.—I have seen it somewhere 
stated that Queen Elizabeth was accustomed to 
take a quart of ale to breakfast. Did ale in the 


days of Queen Bess form a part of the first meal ? 
W. Dz 


Anoxymovs. —I shall feel greatly obliged for 


any information as to the authors of the following | 


pamphlets : — 

1. “Jura Cleri: or an Apology for the Rights of the 
long-Despised Clergy, &c. By Philo-Basileus Philo- 
Clerus.” Oxford, 1661, 4to. 


2. “The Doctrine of Non-Resistance or Passive Obedi- | 


ence no way concerned in the Controversies now depend- 
ing between the Williamites and the Jacobites. By a 
Lay Gentleman of the Communion of the Church of Eng- 
land, by Law establish’d.” London, 1689, 4to. 

[By Edmund Bohun. ] 

3. “The Pretences of the French Invasion examined 
for the Information of the People of England.” London, 
1692, 4to. 

{| By William Lloyd, successively Bishop of St. Asaph 
and Worcester. | 

4. “An Impartial Inquiry into the Advantages and 
Losses that England hath received since the Beginning of 
the Present War with France.” London, 1693, 4to. 

5. “ The Conspiracy of Querini and Tiepolo, An His- 
torical Drama.” London : Smith, Elder, & Co., 1837, &vo. 

Cri. 

Dantr.—Every reader of Dante must have been 
struck by the grotesque way in which he mixes 
up heathen myths with Christian sentiment. This 
strange—not to say irreverent—confusion reaches 
its climax in a passage in which the Saviour is 


addressed by the name of a heathen god. The | 


passage to which I refer is in the sixth canto of 
the Purgatorio : — 
E se licito m’ o sommo Giove 
Chi fosti ’n terra per noi crucifisso, 
Son li giusti occhi tuoi rivolti altrove ?” 


Is any other instance to be found of a Christian | 


poet addressing the God of Christians by the 
name appropriated to a heathen deity ? 
H. Harnts, M.A. 


W. Exvper.—I have a small book, published in 
1656 — 

“ Pearls of Eloquence, or the School of Complements ; 
wherein Ladies, Gentlewomen, and Schollars may ac- 
comodate their Courtly Practice with Gentile Ceremo- 
nies, Complemental, Amorous, and high expressions of 
speaking, or writing of Letters. By W. Elder, Gent. 
London: printed for J. Lock, and are to be sold by Henry 
Eversden at the Grey-Hound in St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 
MDCLYI.” 

In the epistle to the reader it would appear to 
be put forth as an original work. Is it so? And 
who was W. Elder ? F. W. C. 

Clapham Park, 8. 

Herratpic. — What family in the seventeenth 
century bore for a crest a demi-eagle or demi- 
falcon displayed, with a thistle in its beak ? 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


|  Incnester.—I shall be obliged if any of your 

| Somerset correspondents will state who is at pre- 

| sent lord of the manor of Brooke juxta Montague, 
near Ilchester. C. 


| Lyyen’s “ Dictronary or Inivstriovs Irish 
| Cuaracters.”—In the year 1814, Mr. Patrick 
Lynch, Secretary to the Gaelic Society of Dublin, 
and well known as the author of sundry publica- 
| tions, issued a prospectus (of which a copy lies 
| before me) of A Biographical and Historical Dic- 
| tionary of Illustrious Irish Characters, in one large 
| octavo volume, price to subscribers, 1/. 2s. 9d. 
| The work is described as “preparing for the 
| press,” and “speedily to be published.” Did it 
| ever appear, either complete or in part? and if 
not, where is the MS.? Some one of your Irish 
readers may be able to give the required informa- 
tion. ABHBA. 


| “Martum — What was a 
| “ Marium Vice-Prefectus” in 1680? Copied from 
| 


the monument of a person who was a landsman, to 
the best of my knowledge. E. K. 
MonvmentaL Devices. —I have carefully 
| looked over the various articles on this subject 
| which have appeared in “N. & Q.” from its com- 
| mencement; but I do not see any notice of the 
| device of scissors, or shears, and the sword. 
_ There are many of the kind in the ancient tomb- 
| stones in the diocese of Durham. In the north 
porch of Gainford church several fragments of 
gravestones bearing these devices, and multiform 
crosses, were inserted in the walls for preserva- 
| tion. They were taken from the interior of the 
| church when lately restored. The staff of the 
| cross fairly intersects the stones; and the shears 
or scissors are traced invariably on the right side of 
| the stone, and the sword on the left. They vary 
| in dimensions, and in some cases are well preserved, 
| and in good relief. 
| It is said the shears represent a female, the 
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sword a male person. Others state they —_ | 
sent the trade or profession of the deceased. This | 
latter opinion appears to me confuted by the fact | 
that both emblems are found on the same stone in | 
their usual positions. 

Perhaps ventilation through the pages of | 


as their own especial ensign, by the Princes of 
Wales, heirs apparent of the crown of England ? 
Also, what is the earliest known notice of this 
badge as the badge of a Prince of Wales? Queen 
Elizabeth used the group of three ostrich feathers 
as a royal badge, in especial association with the 


“N. & Q.” may waft better explanations of the | principality of Wales, as appears from her judicial 


. emblems. 
Darlington. 
Navrracium oR SHIPWRECK BY | 

Drivk.—De Quincey, in his brilliant and masterly 

review of Goethe as reflected in his Novel of Wil- | 

helm Meister, gives an abstract of a most humor- | 
ous scene in Heywood’s tragi-comedy The English | 

Traveller : — 
“ A number of people carousing in an upper room of a | 

tavern become so thoroughly drunk as to fancy them- 

selves in a shf far out at sea; and their own unsteady 
footing in ‘walking the deck,’ they conclude to be the 
natural effect from the tumbling billows of the angry 
ocean, which in fact is gathering rapidly into every sign 
of a coming storm. One man in his anxiety therefore 
climbs a bed-post, which he takes for the mast-head, and 
reports the most awful appearances ahead. By his ad- 
vice they fall to lightening ship: out of the windows 
they throw overboard beds, tables, chairs, the good land- 
lady’s crockery, bottles, glasses, &c., working in agonies 
of haste for dear life. By this time the uproar and 
hurley-burley has reached the ears of the police, who 
come in a body up the stairs; but the drunkards, con- 
ceiving them to be sea-gods—Neptune, Triton, &c.—begin 
to worship them. What accounts for this intrusion of 

Pagan adorations is this, viz. that originally the admir- 

able scene was derived from a Greek comic sketch, 

though transplanted into the English drama with so much 
of life-like effect as really to seem a native English 

growth.”— Works, Edinb. 1863, vol. xii. p. 201. 

What is the “Greek comic sketch ” to which 
De Quincey refers? The passage in Heywood is 
given in Lamb’s Dramatic Specimens. It sug- 
gested Cowley’s Latin play, Naufragium Joculare. 

EIRIONNACH. 


“OrtGINES Scotia.” — Can any: 
of your correspondents tell me whether there is 
any chance of this most interesting and valuable 
work being continued? Surely there should not 
be much difficulty in finding the means for pub- 
lishing at least the Archdeaconry of Lothian. 
Many of the noblemen and gentlemen of the dis- 
trict would, I have no doubt, contribute largely, | 
while there should be no difficulty in obtaining a | 
goodly list of subscribers for this volume at least. | 
I trust that Mr. Stevenson or some other enter- 

rising Edinburgh bookseller will try what can | 
done for at least one other volume. Has the | 
map, of which portions are given in the published | 
volume, ever been completed? LoNDONIENSIS. | 


Tue Ostrica Fratner Bapner.— Is there 
known to be in existence any document, or any | 
— evidence of whatsoever kind, which may | 

etermine or illustrate the circumstances that led | 
to the appropriation of the Ostrich Feather Badge | 


| interpretation of this ? 


izorGE Lioyp. | seal for the counties of Caermarthen, Glamorgan, 


and Pembroke (Archeologia, xxxi. 495); and on 
another seal of the same sovereign the royal shield 
appears supported by two lions, each of them 
holding an ostrich feather. CHARLES BoureELL. 


Pore AND CARDINALS. — 

“Some in the Romane Church write, that the Cardi- 
nalls of that Church are so incorporated into the Pope, 
so much of his body, and so bloud of his bloud, that in a 
fever they may not let bloud without his leaue.” 

What Roman writers make this statement, and 
where ? Crt. 


Qvorations WANTED.— 
“ Not in vain the strivings, not by chance the currents 


Ow ; 
Error merged, but truth directed, to their certain goal 
they go.” 
“ The passions, prejudices, interests, 
That sway the meanest being—the least touch 
That moves the finest nerve ! 
And in one human brain 
Causes the faintest thought, becomes a link 
In the great chain of Nature.” 
“ There, like a shattered column, lies the man.” 
M. Reep. 
A Description of the Fates. 
“ Dash we cup of pity to the tomb, 
And quaff our fill of desolation—ere 
The morning breaks in brightness o’er the Earth, 
And deems us darkness to approaching day. 
Oh, never cease to snap this fatal thread, 
But gorge and glut beyond satiety 
The blood of lovely woman, giant man.” 
Clytie gazing on the Sun. 
“ Fair and sumptuous, 
Without one jot of prodigality 
In form or feature. Soft in step— 
More gentle than in earliest infancy.” 
E. R. 
Rrxe Iyscrrption.—A_ short time ago a small 
diamond ring of gold was turned up on a piece of 
land very near the site of a large and rich priory 
in Lincolnshire. On the outside of the ring are 
engraved the names of the three kings of the 
magi, and in the inside an inscription which in 
modern characters runs thus : — 
“0h MAGA . OTRE . TO. TA. HERCE . LIP . MIN.” 
Will some one of your readers, who is conver- 
sant with such matters, kindly help me to a full 
MELCHIOR. 


Sanpys’s “Ovrp.”—The second edition of this 
was printed, 1621, 12mo. I should much like to 
be informed, what was the date of the first ? 

W. Carew Haztrrt. 
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Lost Srarvrs. — Statues of Alfred the Great | 
and Edward the Black Prince, by Rysbrack, were 
in Lord Burlington’s, Carlton House, after the 
residence of the Prince Regent. Can any corre- 
spondent tell what has become of them ? —_ 


Joun Vansrven’s Prays.—As I am read- 
ing, for the Philological Society’s projected Dic- 
tionary, the works of some of the dramatists of 
the last century, may I ask your readers to ex- 
plain the following expressions in Vanbrugh’s | 
plays, viz. ?— 

1. “ Rising of the lights. 

a sad thing, Flippanta, when wit’s confin’d ; ’tis 
worse than the rising of the lights .”—Confederacy, Act I. 
vol, ii. p. 18, ed. 1730, 

2. “ He scolds one Rubbers. 

“ Clarissa, I wish he would quarrel with me to-day a 
little, to pass away the time. 

“ Flippanta. Why, if you please to drop yourself in his 
way, six to four but he scolds one Rubbers with you.”—TId. 
Act II. p. 27. 


3. “ A crooked stick. 

“Ha! her strong box! and the key in’t! ’tis so: now 
Fortune be my friend. What! the duce, not a penny of 
money in cash! not a chequer note, nor a bank bill! 
age the strong box] nor a crooked stick !”—Id. Act 

II. p. 41. 
4. “A Scotch pair of boots. 

“T see his man and confident there, Lopez; shall I 
draw him on a Scotch pair of boots, Master, and make | 
him tell all ? "—The Mistake, Act 1. p. 166. 

5. “ To keep your back hand. 

« Sir, I wou'd advise you to provide yourself with good | 
friends, I desire the honour to keep your back hand my- 
self.” —IJd. Act V. p. 207. 

6. “ Norfolk-nog. 

“ Sir Francis, ... . here, John Moody, get us a tankard 
of good hearty stuff presently. 

“ J. Moody. Sir, here’s Norfolh-nog to be had at next 
door.”—A Journey to London, Act 1. p, 230. 

Corneivs Payne, Jun. 


Surbiton 


Queries with Answers. 


Tue Hon. Henry Erskrnt’s Conviviat Poems. 
Was there ever a collection of these made and 
published ? I have acouple of cuttings from some 
old magazine (name lost), containing a “ Parody 
on Sappho’s Ode,” and an “Ode to Eight Cats 
belonging to Israel Mendez, a Jew ;”’ both ascribed 
to Erskine. The first begins with — 


“ Drunk as a dragon sure is he,” &c.* 


The second is of considerable length, and com- 
mences — 
“Singers of Israel! O ye singers sweet!” 


The verses are a little free, but harmless, and 


[* From the Annual Register, xxviii, 150.) 


quite presentable; and it strikes me that the 
writer of them could do, and did, something much 
better in the way of vers de société. 

D. Brat. 


Melbourne, 


[There is an excellent account, accompanied with a 
portrait, of the witty Harry Erskine, in Chambers’s Dic- 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen, ii. 243—246 ; as well as in 
John Kay’s Series of Original Portraits and Caricature 
Etchings, edited by H. Paton, 2 vols, 4to, 1838; and a pleas- 
ing notice of him by his relation, Henry David Inglis, in 
the Edinburgh Literary Journal. Few men have enjoyed 
a wider reputation for wit than the Hon. Henry Erskine, 
and it is to be regretted that his convivial poems and 
witticisms have never been collected into a volume, es- 
pecially those composed after his retirement from profes- 
sional life, when he was enjoying otium cum diggin a 
tatie (potato). “The greatest treat to me,” says Mr. 
Inglis, “was when, after dinner, he took down from 
the top of his bookcase, where it lay behind a bust, I 
think of Mr. Fox, his manuscript book, full of jeux d’esprit, 
charades, bon mots, &c., all his own composition, I do 
believe, that all the puns and bon mots which have been 
put into his mouth—some of them, no doubt, having 
originally come out of it—would eke out a handsome duo- 
decimo.” 

In his latter years Mr, Erskine was very much an- 
noyed at the idea that his witticisms might be collected 
together in a volume. Aware of this, a friend of his 
resolved to tease him, and having invited him to dinner, 
he, in the course of the evening, took up a goodly-look- 
ing volume, and turning over the pages began to laugh 
heartily. “ What is the cause of your merriment ? ” ex- 
claimed the guest. “Oh, it is only one of your jokes, 
Harry.”—“ Where did you get it ?”—*Oh, in the new 
work just published, entitled The New Complete Jester, 
or every Man his own Harry Erskine!” Mr. Erskine 
felt very much amazed, as may be supposed, upon the 
announcement of the fictitious publication. 

To the honour of Henry Erskine, he was never 
known to turn his back upon the poor man, or to pro- 
portion his services to the ability of his employers to 
reward them. It is said that a poor man, in a remote 
district of Scotland, thus answered an acquaintance who 
wished to dissuade him from engaging in a law-suit with 
a wealthy neighbour, by representing the hopelessness of 
his being able to meet the expense of litigation: “ Ye 
dinna ken what ye’re saying, maister; there’s no a puir 
man in a’ Scotland need to want a friend or fear an 
enemy sae lang as Harry Erskine lives!” 

Dean Ramsay has printed a clever impromptu of a 
judge’s lady, produced in reply to one made by our witty 
advocate. Ata dinner party at Lord Armadale’s, when 
a bottle of claret was called for, port was brought in by 
mistake. A second time claret was sent for, and a 
second time the same mistake occurred. Henry Erskine 
addressed the host in an impromptu, which was meant as 
a parody on the well-known Scottish song, “My jo, 
Janet” — 


« 
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. 
“ Kind sir, it’s for your courtesie 
When I come here to dine, sir; 
For the love ye bear to me, 
Gie me the claret wine, sir.” 
To which Mrs, Honeyman retorted : — 
“ Drink the port, the claret’s dear, 
Erskine, Erskine ; 
Ye'll get fou on’t, never fear, 
My jo, Erskine.” 

With all the liveliness of fancy, however, and with all 
these shining talents, Mr. Erskine’s habits were domestic 
in an eminent degree. His wishes and desires are pleas- 
ingly depictured in the following lines by himself: — 

“ Let sparks and topers o’er their bottles sit, 

Toss bumpers down, and fancy laughter wit ; 

Let cautious plodders o’er their ledger pore, 

Note down each farthing gain’d, and wish it more ; 

Let lawyers dream of wigs, poets of fame, 

Scholars look learn’d, and senators declaim ; 

Let soldiers stand, like targets in the fray, 

Their lives just worth their thirteenpence a-day : 

Give me a nook in some secluded spot 

Which business shuns, and din approaches not— 

Some snug retreat, where I may never know 

What Monarch reigns, what Ministers bestow : 

A book, my slippers, and a field to stroll in— 

My garden seat, an elbow-chair to loll in — 

Sunshine, when wanted—shade, when shade invites— 


With pleasant country laurels, smells, and sights, 
And now and then a glass of generous wine, 
Shared with a chatty friend of ‘ auld lang syne ;’ 
And one companion more, for ever nigh, 

To sympathize in all that passes by, 

To journey with me in the path of life, 

And share its pleasures, and divide its strife. 
These simple joys, Eugenius, let me find, 

And I'll ne’er cast a lingering look behind.” ] 


Tue Sacrep Name “Jan” In THe PRAYER- | 
n00K.—In a copy of the Book of Common Prayer | 
in 12mo, printed at the Pitt Press, Cambridge, in | 
1834 (now before me), the word “ yea” is substi- | 
tuted for the sacred name “Jah” in the fourth | 
verse of the 68th Psalm, the reading being: 
“Praise him in his name, yea, and rejoice before | 
him.” 

I have compared this with several other editions 
of the Prayer-book, but do not find the same | 
reading occur in any other instance. Is it an 
error of the press, or is it to be found in any other 
edition ? KEtty. 

Leicester. 

| Lewis, in his History of the Translations of the Bible, 
p. 129, ed. 1818, speaking of Cranmer’s, or the Great 
Bible of 1539, says, “ According to this translation were 
the Psalms, Epistles, and Gospels, in our Liturgy, with 
very little variation, of which this is one, that whereas in 
this edition of 1539, Psalm Ixviii. 4, is rendered ‘ Praise , 
Him in his name Jan, and rejoice before Him,’ hy some | 


mistake or other the word Jah, in the after editions, is 
printed Fea.” Consult “N. & Q.,” 1* S. x. 105, 133, 
and the British Magazine, Oct. 1834, vi. 424.] 


“Give Doe An Name, and ILANG 
What is the origin and meaning of this well- 
known proverb ? Cc. S. W. 

[The earliest English version of the proverb we have 
met with is in Ray, where it runs—“ He that would hang 
his dog gives out first that he’s mad;” and is thus ex- 
plained—* He that is about to do anything disingenuous, 
unworthy, or of evil fame, first bethinks himself of some 
plausible pretence.” The Spanish proverb corresponds 
exactly with Ray’s—“ Quien 4 su perro quiere matar 
rabia le ha de levantar;” and so does the Italian “Chi 
vuol ammazzar il suo cane, basta che diea ch’ é arrab- 
biato;” while the French is not very dissimilar, “ Qui 
veut noyer son chien, l’accuse de la rage.” The German 
“Wenn man den Hund schlagen will, find’t man bald ein 
Stecken,” comes nearer to our other English proverb, “ It 


“is easy to find a stick if you want to beat a dog.” } 


“ Beauty, REtIRE!”—Is Pepys's favourite song 
of this name, which he mentions so often, still 
extant? And if so, where can it be seen? A 
copy would much oblige; and would be paid for, 
if desired, by E. Krve. 

Lymington, Hants. 

[The words of the song, those spoken by Solyman to 
Roxalana, are in The Siege of Rhodes, Part u. Act IV. 
Se. 2, and are printed in Pepys’s Diary, ed. 1854, ii, 332 
(Dec. 6, 1665). We have never met with the music of 
the song. 


Tue Frv«e. — What is the fish which Manks- 
men call by this name ? Sz. Swrrnr. 

[ This is the flounder, one of the most common of the 
flat fish, and is found in the sea and near the mouths of 
large rivers all round our coast. All the bays, creeks, and 
inlets of Orkney produce it, and it is taken in abundance 
in different parts of Scotland, where it is called Fluke and 
Mayock Fleuke—a term having referefice to the flat- 
tened form of the fish, At Berwick and Yarmouth it is 
called a Butt—a northern term. | 


Replies. 
THE EVANGELISTIC SYMBOLS. 
ix. 510.) 

It is true that there has been much discrepancy 
in the application of the four living creatures seen 
by the prophet Ezechiel and by St. John; but for 
centuries it has been customary to follow the in- 
terpretation of St. Jerome, St. Gregory the Great, 
Venerable Bede, and others, who assign the Max 
to St. Matthew, the Zon to St. Mark, the Calf to 
St. Luke, and the Eagle to St. John, for reasons 
which will appear later. The explanation of St. 
Ireneus was different; but as Horne does not 
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translate his words very closely, I give them here 
in the original. The Holy Father is showing that 
there could be but one Gospel, in four forms; and 
then he observes that the Cherubim were four- 
formed, and that their forms typified the various 
attributes of the Son of God; and he goes on 
thus: — 

Td piv yap mparov Sdov, onal, Suowoy To 
7d Sevrepoy picxy, iepovpyimijy Kal iepati- 


thy kata GvOpwrov mapovolay Siaypd- | 


gov’ 7d réraprov ders Tod 


rvevpatos em) éxxAnolay Sdow capnvifor. | 
Kal ra evaryyéAiz ev ols | 


Xpirrés.— Adv, Heres., lid, iii. cap. 11. 
Literally thus: — 


“For the first living creature, he says, was like a lion, 
signifying his efficacious power, and his principality, and 


royal dominion; but the second was like a calf, showing | 


forth his sacrificial and sacerdotal order; the third having 
the face of a man, describing manifestly his coming as 
man; but the fourth was like an eugle flying, manifesting 


the grace of the Spirit flying down upon the Church. | 
And therefore the Gospels agree with these, in which | 


Christ is enthroned.” 
St. Ireneus proceeds to develope these symbols, 
understanding the Lion to typify St. John, the 


Eagle St. Mark. 


Calf St. Luke, the Man St. Matthew, and the 


St. Augustine explains the four living creatures , 


otherwise. He observes that interpreters before 
him have for the most part understood them to 


represent the four Evangelists; but he assigns | 


the Zion to St. Matthew, the Calf to St. Luke, 


the Men to St. Mark, and the Eagle to St. John. | 
See his Tract xxxvi. on the 8th Chapter of St. | 


John's Gospel. 
St. Jerome, however, is the great authority on 


this point, whose interpretation has been almost | 


universally adopted. In the following passage 
from his Commentary on the first Chapter of Exze- 
chiel will be found his explanation, and likewise 
the reasons for it. 


“ Quidam quatuor Evangelia, quos nos quoque in prow- 
mia commentarioram Matthii secuti sumus: horum ani- 
malium putant nominibus designari : Matthzi, quod quasi 
hominem descripserit : Liber generationis Jesu Christi, filii 
David, filii Abraham. Weonis ad Mareum referunt : 
Initium Evangelii Jesu Christi filii Dei, sicut scriptum est 
in Esaia propheta: Vox clamantis in deserto, parate viem 
Domini, rectas facite semitas ejus. Vituli ad Lucw Evan- 
gclium, quod a Zachariz incipit sacerdotio. Aquile, ad 
Joannis exordium : qui ad excelsum evolans ceepit : Za 
principio erat Verbum, et Verbum erat apud Deum, et 
Deus erat Verbum. Super quo quid nobis videretur, in 
supra dicto opere diximus: pleniusque in Apocalypsi 
Joannis horum animantium species, ac nomina referuntur 
ad quatuor Evangelia.” 

Of the many other interpretations of these four 
living creatures, I will mention only that of the 
learned Bishop Walmesley, in his General His- 


tory of the Christian Church, deduced from the 
Apocalypse, and published under the name of 
Signor Pastorini. He considers these living crea- 
tures to represent the four greater prophets. The 
Lion, he says, repre:ents Isaias, of the royal race 
of David; the Calf, the prophet Jeremias, in his 
character of a priest ; the Dfan, the prophet Eze- 
chiel, always addressed as the Son of Man; and 
the Eagle, the prophet Daniel, on account of his 
sublime oracles, soaring to the highest objects. 

I presume, however, that the object of the in- 
quirer, J. T. F., is to ascertain the generally re- 
ceived application in symbolical representations of 
the four Evangelists. Certainly the explanation 
of St. Jerome may be said to have been generally, 
if not universally, followed for ages, in every kind 
of ecclesiastical and artistic decoration. tis found 
on innumerable fonts, windows, crosses, banners, 
and illuminated manuscripts; and any attempt 
at adiflerent appropriation of these symbols would 
now be rejected as a novelty, only calculated to 
create confusion. F. C. H. 


For the information of J. T. F. I copy the fol- 
lowing from the Handbook of English Ecclesiology, 
p- 195, 

When placed in square they run thus : — 

S. Joux. Marturew. 
S. Mark. S. LUKE. 


When placed in saltive thus — 
8. Jomx, 
S. Marruew. S. 
S. Mark, 
The reason of these symbols is thus explained : — 
“ Formam viri dant Matthxo 
Quia seripsit sic de Dio 
Sicut descendit ab eo, 
Quem plasmavit, homine. 
Mareus leo per desertum 
Clamans, rugit in apertuin : 
Iter Deo fiat certum, 
Mundum cor a crimine. 


“Lucas bos est in figura, 

Ut premonstrat in Seriptura, 

Hostiarum tangens jura 
Legis sub velamine. 

Sed Johannes ala bina 

Charitatis, aquilina 

Forma, fertur in divina 
Puriori lumine. 


“ Quatuor deseribunt isti 
Quadriformes actus Christi, 
Et figurant ut audisti 
Sua quieque formula : 
Natus Homo declaratur, 
Vitulus sacrificatur, 
Leo mortem depredatur, 
Sed ascendit Aquila,” 
Thus also Hildebert : — 
“ Mattheum signat vir; bos Lucam; leo Marcum; 
Ales discipulum qui sine sorde fuit. 
Matthwo species humana datur: quia seripto 
Indicat et titulo quid Devs egit Homo. 
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Os vituli Lucam declarat, quia specialem 
Materiem scripsit de Cruce, Tua, 

Effigiat Marcum leo, cujus litera clamat 
Quanta surrexit vi, Tua, CuristTe, caro, 

Discipulum signat species aquilina pudicum, 
Vox cujus nubes transit ad astra volans . . . 


Curistus Homo, Curistus Vitulus, Curtstvs Leo, | 


Curistvs 
Est Avis: in CuristTo cuncta notare potes, 
Est Homo dum vivit; Bos dum moritur ; Leo vero 
Quando resurgit ; Avis quando superna petit. 
Fons distillat :—adhue verborum consule venas : 
Quatuor hee justus quilibet esse potest. 
Mente vigens fit vir: mactans carnalia fit bos: 
Dura domans leo fit: summa sequens fit avis.” 


“Leo vero quando resurgit.” 


Germain-des-Prés, from which Xivrey gives ex- 
tracts in his Traditions Tératologiques, p. 596. 


Writing of lions, the scribe recorded “ Quant ilz | 


ont leurs petis leonceaux, ils yssent hors, tous en- 
dormys troys jours et troys nuyts; puis au bray- 
ment du pere ilz se eveillent.” Sr. SwItH1y. 


CLELAND OF CLELAND. 
ix. 491.) 


Your correspondent X. C. asks “to be put in | 
the way of a pedigree of this family,” and to be | 


informed “ who at the present time has a right to 
the principal arms of the family”? The latter 


query is more easily answered negatively than | 
affirmatively, and this much is pretty clear, that | 
“Cleland of Rath-gael, in Ireland,” has no right to | 


the representation, or the arms and supporters (?) 


of this ancient family, whatever his pedigree, | 
which I observe in Burke, ed. 1846, may say to | 


the contrary. A good local history of the Lower 
and Middle Wards of Lanarkshire, where the 
estates of the genuine Clelands and their cadets 
lay, has yet to be written, and it is to be wished 
that Mr. Irvine, who has done so much for the 
Upper Ward, or some equally competent antiquary, 
would undertake the task. The only work on the 
subject is that of Hamilton of Wishaw, first printed 
by the Maitland Club in 1831, to which I have 
alluded in an article (p. 83 ant2) on this very 
Cleland question. It would be of little use to 
genealogists, but for the copious notes of its 
editors. They availed themselves of such portions 
of the records of the see of Glasgow as are yet ex- 
tant in the General Register House, Edinburgh, 
viz., a fragment from 1547 to 1555, and from 1600 
downwards, for which latter period the record of 
wills is nearly entire. The more ancient muni- 
_ ments of the see were carried off by Archbishop 


Beaton at the Reformation, and deposited in the | 


Scottish College at Paris, but were unfortunately 
dispersed in the tumult of the French Revolution. 
Any information therefore as to the pedigree from 
this source is comparatively modern. But if X.C. 


This may be | 
illustrated by a passage from an old MS. of Saint- | 


S. X. Juny 7, 66. 


_ consults the Index of Retours, or the Register of 
| Charters under the Great Seal of Scotland, both to 
be found in every large public library, he might 
construct a reliable pedigree of this family down to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, about 
which time, according to Wishaw (p. 137), their 
estate passed into other hands. From that time, 
however, these records would afford no assistance. 
The Rath-gael pedigree appears to be one of those 
which have been well described by the author of 
Popular Genealogists as “ containing a small germ 
of truth eked out with a mass of fiction, in the 
proportion of Falstaff’s bread and sack,” and in 
lace of informing will certainly mislead X. C. 
he first portion of it, down to the twelfth “Cle- 
land of that ilk,” has been apparently got up from 
Douglas's Baronage, or some other tolerably cor- 
rect source; but I have little hesitation in saying 
that from this point it is wholly fictitious. A 
second or third son of this twelfth laird migrates 
unaccountably to Wigtonshire, and he and his 
descendants marry scions of families unknown in 
Scotland as landed gentry, e. g. Ross of Henning 
(sic), Innes of Benwall, and Murdoch of Cumlod- 
den. The fictitious cadency of “ Whithorn,” which 
is not an estate but a small town in Wigtonshire, 
is mixed up with the genuine cadets, viz., Faskin, 
Monkland, Gartness, &c. It contains ample evi- 
dence of its utter worthlessness, and concludes by 
asserting that the last male of this illustrious race 
was descended by marriage (sic) from a numerous 
list of imperial, royal, and noble personages, in- 
cluding Charlemagne, Cedric, Alfred the Great, 
William the Conqueror, Malcolm Canmore, &c.! 
When such compositions are gravely cited in your 
_ columns, I think any one who exposes their falsity 
| is doing a service to historical truth. 
| I shall take the liberty of correcting two errata 
| occurring on p. 493, in the notice of William Cle- 
land’s rage the first, that he was killed at Kil- 
liecrankie, whereas he fell a few weeks later at 
Dunkeld, as told in the spirit-stirring pages of 
Macaulay (History of England, iii. 374), at the 
head of Lord Angus's regiment, since known to 
fame as the 26th Cameronians. The other, that 
the first edition of his poems was dated in 1658, 
evidently inconsistent with the fact that Cleland, 
who was barely twenty-eight when he fell in 1689, 
could have been born till 1661.* 
It is remarkable that so little is known of 
William Cleland’s ancestry or descendants. Ma- 
| caulay calls him “a linguist, a mathematician, 


(* Our authority for the death of William Cleland at 
Killiecrankie was an editorial note in The Argyle Papers, 
4to, 1834, p. 34, and for the date of the first edition of 
| his Poems (1658), the statement of G. D. in “ N. & Q.” 

2u¢ §. ii. 138. This date is probably that of the original 

poem, “ Hollow my Fancie,” to which Cleland made an 
addition “the last year he was at Colledge, not then 
| fully eighteen years of age.”—Ep. | 
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and a poet,” and says that he drove Dundee from 
the Conventions of Estates at Edinburgh, which 
precipitated the rebellion culminating at Killie- | 
crankie. He was chosen by the Earl of Angus as | 
the first Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment raised | 
by him in 1689, chiefly among the whig peasantry | 
of Clydesdale and the west of Scotland. In short, | 
he was a man of mark in his day. The allusions in 
his poem on the Highland Host of 1678, which 
ravaged Lanarkshire, coupled with his command | 
of the whig regiment, show him to have been a 
Clydesdale man, and possibly a scion of the family 
of that ilk; but this, of course, is simply a conjec- | 
ture. Even Lord Macaulay’s researches have | 
thrown little more light on him, except of a nega- 
tive kind, as regard certain alleged descendants | 
(Hist. of Eng., iii. 276, note). | 


CARICATURE PORTRAITS. 
ix. 451.) 


The portraits inquired after by your corre- 
a Mr. WING are numerous; comprising 
chiefly Oxford, Cambridge, and City celebrities, 
although Bath and other places were laid under 
contribution for occasional additions to the gal- 
lery. The whole series bears the name of Richard 
Dighton, by whom they were “drawn, etch’d, | 
and publ*,” with the exception of very few to | 
which “Jun'” is affixed to the name. Of the 
later ones in the series, T. M‘Lean and Humphrys 
in succession appear as the publishers. The figures | 
are full-length and coloured, very life-like and | 
spirited. To most of them is appended an in- 
scription displaying the humour of the artist, but | 
without the name of the individual represented. | 
In my series, consisting of nearly fifty, the dates | 
extend from 1790 to 1827; and it was the general 
custom of the etcher to insert along with his 
name not only the year, but the month and day 
of publication. A previous owner of those in my 
possession has written the names of a considerable 
number in red ink; but, though I append the 
list to this communication, I am doubtful whe- 
ther the information contained in it will be 
deemed worth the space which it occupies : — 

Oxford Series. 

1. A View from the Swan Brewhouse, Oxford, June 12, 
1807 (Wm. Hall, Esq.). 

2. A View from Trinity College, Oxford, June 1807 
(Dr. Kett). 

3. The Classical Alma Mater Coachman, Oxford, Jan. 
1808 (Mr. Bobart). 

4. A celebrated Public Orator, Jan. 1808 (Dr. Crowe). 

5. A View taken at Oxford, Jan. 1808 (Mr. Smith). 

6. A noble Student of Oxford, Jan. 1808 (Lord G. 
Granville). 

7. [No inscription ], Feb. 1808 (Dr. Parsons). 


8. The Father of the Corporation of Oxford, March 
1808 (Alderman Fletcher). 

9. A View from Oriel College, Oxford, May 1808 (Dr. 
Eveleigh). 


10. A View taken from Jesus College, Oxford, May 
1808 (Dr. Hughes). 

11. A View from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, June 1808 
(Mr. Ford). 

12. A View from Merton College, Oxford, June 1808 
(Dr. Kilner). ‘ 

13. A View from St, Aldate’s, Oxford [no date], (Dr. 
Grosvenor). 


Cambridge Series, 


1. A View from St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
1809 (Dr. Wood). 

2. A View of the Telegraph, Cambridge, May 1809 
(Dick Vaugh). 

3. A View from Peter House, Cambridge, Jan. 1810 
(Dr. Baines). 

4. A View from Baxter’s Livery Stables, Cambridge. 
Jan, 1810 (Mr. Baxter). 

5. A View from Trinity College, Cambridge, Jan. 10, 
1810 (Bishop of Bristol, Dr. Mansell) 

6. The Late Right Rev. Dr. Samuel Horsley, Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph, Dec. 1809. 


City and other Celebrities, 


1. “We serve a King whom we love—a God whom we 
adore.”—Pizarro. June 1790 (Mr. Kemble). 

2. A Lawyer and his Agent, Jan. 21, 1793. 

3. [No inscription], (Brook Watson). 

4. A good old Penn from the wing of a good old Cock, 
Jan. 10, 1804. 

5. The Town’s End, Dec. 4, 1804 

6. A View taken from Bladud’s 
1809 (Counsellor Morris). 

7. A View taken from Portland Place, Bath, Jan. 
1809. 

8. A Gentle Ride from Exeter Change to Pimlico, 1812, 
(Mr. Clark). 

9. A Master Parson and his Journeyman, May 1812. 

10. A Great Man on "Change, Jan, 1818 (Mr. Roths- 
child). 

11. A View in the Justice Room, Guildhall, 1819. 

12, Mr. Liston in “ Love, Law, and Physic,” August 
1819. 

13. A Member of the Corporation, 1820 (Sir W. 
Curtis). 

14. “Orange Boven,” June 1820, 
15. [No inscription }. 
16. A View of Hill near Downshire, 1817. 
. A View of Guildhall to Cannon Street, 1821. 
. A real T. B., 1821. 
. A Thin Piece of Parliament, April 1822. 
. A View of Nugent, July 1822 (Lord Nugent). 
21. A Royal Exchange Consul-General, 1823. 
. A View on the Baltic Walk, Oct. 1823. 
3. Sir Murray Maxwell, K.C.B., Nov. 1825, 
24. [| No inscription], Nov. 1823 (Mr. Lowe). 
25. “ J’l take the Particulars,” March 1826. 
. “ Write ’em or let ‘em alone,” March 1826. 
27. [ No inscription ], March 1826 (George Robins). 
28. A View on Cornhill, Sept. 1826. 

29. An Opposition Right Honorable, (Mr. 
Tierney). 

30. “If you'd know who this is, Read,” [no date], 
(Mr. Read). 


It may be added, that these caricature portraits 
have a value beyond the merit of the general 
likeness, from the cleverness with which they 
embody the characteristic attitude and dress of 
the individuals pourtrayed. It would interest 
many readers of “ N. & Q.” to have some biogra- 


May. 


‘Buildings, Bath, Jan. 


1827 
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as information of so remarkable a man as 
tichard Dighton. Ir. B 


Caton. 


The account given by your correspondent Mr. 
W. HL. Turyer of Dighton’s caricature portraits 
of Oxford characters, being in several instances 


inaccurate, I send you what I believe is a more | 


correct report of the subjects of them : — 


Re View from Brasenose College, Oxford (Bishop W. 
Cleaver). 

A View from Jesus College (Dr. Hughes). 

A View from Oriel College (Dr. Eveleizh). 

A. View from Magdalen Hall (Dr. Ford). 

A View from Christ Church Meadows (Dean Jackson 
and Mr. Webber). 

A View from Merton College (Mr. Kilner). 

Ditto ditto (Mr. Hartley). 

\ View from Trinity College (Mr. Kett). 

A View from the Swan Brewery, Oxford (Henry 
Nall, Esq.). 

A View taken from the Town Hall, Oxford (Sir Wil- 
liam Elias ‘Taunton, father of the Judge). 

Thé Father of the Corporation of Oxford, Omnibus 
Carus (Alderman Fletcher). 

= Celebrated Public Orator (Mr. Crowe of New 
College). 


Church next after the Canons,” ¢. ¢. that the dig 


Surgeon ). 

freland in Scotland, or a trip from Oxford to the Land 
of Cakes (John Ireland, Esq.). 

A Noble Student of Oxtord (Lord George Grenville, 
afterwards Lord Nugent). 

A View from Balliol College, Oxford (Dr. Parsons, 
Bishop of Peterborough ). 

Mother Goose of Oxford. 

The “ Doctor” (Mr, James of Magdalen Hal!). 

\ Classical Alma Mater Coachman, Oxford (Mr. 
Bobart, afterwards one of the Esquire Bedells). 


OXONTENSIS. 


The names of Kilner and Cleaver are improperly 
attached to the several “views” from Brasenose 
and Oriel. Dr. William Cleaver, Bishop of St. 
Asaph and Principal of Brasenose Coll., was given 
in the view from that college; and though I 
have not the print before me, I have no doubt of 
Dr. Eveleigh (then Provost) being caricatured in 
the “ View from Oriel.” A CorTrMpoRary. 


HONORARY CANONS. 
ix. 455.) 


When I said “ Honorary Canons were instituted 
by Bishop Denison” of Sarum, I simply meant for 
his own diocese. “It was by certain clergy in his 
diocese that the question of Precedence was re- 
cently mooted in “N, & Q.” Honorary Canons 
at Salisbury are, as in all other Cathedrals, a cre- 
ation of the statute law. Act 3 & 4 Vict. c. 113, 
ceclares — 

“ That honorary Canonries shall be hereby founded in 
every Cathedral Church in England in which there are not 


(84 S. X. Jury 7,66, 


already founded any non-residentiary prebends, dignities, or 
offices.” 

The words in italics are explained in Act 4&5 
Vict. c. 39, which enumerates ai/ the Cathedrals 
wherein such Canonries are permitted to be 
founded. 

I believe the case to be simply this: On the 
suppression of Canonries or Prebendaries (the title 
varies in different Cathedrals), the funds were 
placed in the hands of Commissioners as a revenue 
for improving the incomes of small benefices, Xe. ; 
but the stalls which were occupied in the Cathedral 
Church by the Dignitaries before the incomes at- 
tached to them were confiscated, had no longer 
tenants; and so the expedient was hit upon for 
filling them with non-residentiary and unpaid 
Parish Rectors, who were to have an honorary 
title with little or nopay. If Iremember rightly, 
Bishop Denison, on the institution of Honora: 
Canons at Sarum, gave about 3/. per annum to eac 
non-residentiary Canon for coming up to preach 
in his turn at the Cathedral Church of the Diocese. 


| With regard to Precedence (the point mooted in 
, “N. & Q.”), the Acts quoted above ordain that 


honorary Canons “ shall take rank in the Cathedral 


nitaries who keep the pay as well as the title shall 
sit in the Chapter before those who enjoy the title 
only. The President in the Chapter is the Dean, 
i.e. a Dean Urban, for a city must have a Cathedral 
in it, whereas a Rural Dean presides over a Rural 
Chapter or Council of some ten parochial incum- 
bents, for the better regulation of Church matters 
in their own immediate district of the Diocese. 
The Rural Dean, if he has any fred position in 


| the Cathedral Church, would naturally come next 


after the Dean Urban, as Honorary Canons, by 
the statute-law, take rank after the Residentiary 
Canons. For a Rural Dean to rank after the 
recently titled dignitaries by Bishop Denison at 
Sarum, can, as Mr. Munpy observes, hardly be the 
right position for the holder of an ancient re- 
sponsible office. The responsibilities of a Rural 
Dean, ab initio, are carefully explained in the 


| Decanice Rurales of the late Mr. Dansey, allowed 
| on all hands to be the best authority as to this 


| columns of “N. & Q.” 


| Deans and Canons in a Cathedral Church. 


question for many weeks past discussed in the 
The antiquity of the 
office was also diligently investigated in that 
learned work, and its existence, both in the 
Western and Eastern Churches, traced to its 
origin. The evact date of its first institution in 
the early ages of Christianity, Mr. D., with all his 
learned research, could not ascertain; but he gives 
it as his opinion that it sprang out of, if it was 
identical with, the Chorepiscopus, an ecclesiastical 
assistant to a bishop in his Diocese, anterior to 
If this 


dictum be correct, the question of Precedence is at 
an end. In avery recent examination of Decance 
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Rurales, the book which above all others I value in | The following popular rule for ascertaining the 


my library, from its being a presentation gift of the 
author, with his autograph on the cover, I have 
found many facts, with the early dates attached 
to them for confirmation, that would further elu- 
cidate the ancient origin of Rural Deaneries, ap- 

intments de jure by the Bishop of the Diocese ; 
ut these would be inadmissible in your crowded 
columns. I cannot, however, forbear from adding 
an extract describing the responsibilities of the 
office, in Parochial Reformation, written by an 
eminent divine in a proposal to restore this ancient 
office in a Diocese where it had fallen into desue- 
tude : — 

“The wise election of the Dean Rural is a matter of 
the greatest importance, and requires the greatest care. 
He imust be one that sincerely loves God and the Church, 
and hath a tender regard to the souls of men. He must 
also be furnished with sound learning, and with dexterity 
to manage men and business :—the peace and safety of 
the Church, the stopping of heresie and schism, the pre- 
venting the growth of popery, and chiefly the recovering 
of decayed picty among the people, depending on the 
judicious appointment of this officer.” 

To which the learned author adds— 

“ All these requisites may not easily be found. Still it 
is necessary in every appointment to go as near them as 
possible ; but especially to provide men of clear reputa- 
tion for unblameable behaviour, and of discreet zeal for 
the honour of God and advancement of religion.” 

QvuEEN’s GARDENS, 


Horizon (3" S. ix. 492.) —If a person’s eye is 
5 ft. din. above the level of the sea, his horizon 
will be three miles distant. If 25ft. above the 
water his view will be extended to 64 miles; and 
if four times that height, to twice that distance. 
The approximate rule is to multiply the square 
root of the height in feet by 13, which will give 
the distance of the visible horizon in miles. Thus 
at an elevation of 100 ft. multiply its square root 
10 by 1°, which gives 15 miles as the semi- 
diameter of the visible horizon. The true horizon, 
not allowing for refraction, which adds to the dis- 
tance about its twelfth part, is found by the fol- 
lowing simple rule : — 
The altitudes being 1 4 9 16 25 36 49 64 81 fathoms, 
The distances willbe 123 4 5 6 7 8 9 leagues, 


height of a distant object is sufficient for ordinary 
purposes; it has to be reversed when the height 
1s given and the distance is to be ascertained, as in 
| F. G. W.’s query. Any mathematician could 
| prove its approximation to the truth by referring 
| to the articles “ Depression of the Visible Horizon,” 
| and “ Curvature of the Earth.” Two-thirds of the 
| square of the given distance expressed in miles 
| will give the elevation in feet, subtracting an arbi- 
trary allowance for refraction. For example, as- 
sume the distance to an object to be 3 miles; the 
square of 3=9; two-thirds of which =6; sub- 
tract one-ninth of 6ft. = 8 in.: the height of the 
object is 5ft. 4in. In this example a person’s eye 
5 ft. 4 in. above the sea can see three miles over 
the ocean on a clear day. Reverse the above 
operation by having the height given above the 
| sea, then the distance can be ascertained. L. 


The distance of the visible horizon depends 
entirely on the height of the eye above the sea, 
and is a problem easily solved by plane trigono- 
metry. Let h be such height, and r the semi- 
diameter of the earth, then A + r= the secant of 
the arc, the tangent to which is the distance 
sought. See Hull’s 7rigonometry, ed. 1858, p. 86. 

A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

[We are always most ready to oblige our readers, but 
we must remark that it is impossible to enter into the 
wide field of mathematics in such a work as this —Eb. | 


Derby Dotts 8. ix. 452.)—The dolls to 
which your correspondent alludes are the trophies, 
the spolia opime, won by the “noble sportsmen ” 
at the highly intellectual games of “ knock-’em- 
downs,” or “aunt Sally,” played on the Epsom 
Downs on the Derby Day. Penny trumpets are 
also sometimes so paraded. The world progresses! 
| No mention, it is believed, is to be found in any 
| classic author of a Roman noble returning from 
the hippodrome with a pupa in his piles, 

A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Aterers (3S, ix. 414.) — Mr. H. Franks 
will find the following a most complete work, 
the result of the labour of ten years of travel, re- 


the numbers in the second line being the square | 
roots of those in the first. T. J. Bucktoy. | 
Brixton Hill. | 


If the height of the observer's eye is a given 
number of feet above the sea, the distance seen in 
miles will be the square root of the number of feet 


multiplied by S Thus, if the observer's eye is | 


six feet above the sea, the distance seen in miles 


x3 


will be the square root of = , or three miles. | 


This formula, though not quite rigorous, is exact | 


enough for all purposes. J.C. M. | 


Strand, et Paris, 1862.” 


search, and residence of my kinsman in Algiers :— 

“TItinéraire Historique et Descriptif de lAlgérie, 
comprenant le Yell et le Sahara. Par Louis Piesse, Li- 
brairie de L. Hachette et Cie., King William Street, 


Seprmmvs Presse. 


Cuurcn Porcues (3" S. ix.510.)—There does 
not seem to be any “ecclesiological objection ” to 
a western porch, but there is an architectural one, 
for the west front of a small church would be 
seriously diminished in its apparent size by such 
an erection. Out of eighty-seven ancient parish 
churches, of which I have notes, only three have a 
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western porch. 
other large church, the porch seems to assist the 
eye in forming an idea of the dimensions. 

E. 8. D. 


“Nortrmvenam Are” (3" S. ix. 512.)—In a 
work styled Old and New Nottingham there is a 
copy of this song, and it contains five stanzas. 
The following note by the historian Blackner will 
show that it was not written by a Captain King at 
all. He says that — 


“ A person of the name of Gunthorpe, who, within the 
memory of persons now (1815) living, kept the Punch 


In the case of a cathedral, or | 
| in Bishop Horne’s Letter, was Warburton. The 


that the prelate referred to by Gibbon, and named 


terms used by Gibbon, in connection with the date 


| of this volume of his history, was clearly intended 


to apply to some distinguished member of the 
episcopal bench, who died not very long before 
1784. Now, Warburton died in 1779. What 
other bishop can be pointed out, taking even a 
range of ten or fifteen years backwards from 1784, 
from whose character and any other circumstances 
a fair inference can be drawn that he was the per- 
son intended? Then,in addition, Warburton had 


Bowl public-house in Peck Lane, Nottingham, sent a | paid some attention to the history of the famous 


barrel of ale of his own brewing as a present to his 
brother, an officer in the navy, and who in return com- 
posed this poetic epistle.” 

It was a popular song at the end of the last 
and beginning of the present century, and was one 
which Goldsmith is said to have relished highly. 

W. D. Hoye. 


Tue ReerMentat oF THE JANIZARTES 
(3"4 S. viii. 387.) —On a former occasion I ventured 
to draw attention to the curious fact of the cook- 
ing-coppers of the Janizaries being regarded, by 
the corps of that force, as the insignia of their 
respective regiments; to the coincidence of the 
“brazen lavers” of the Temple being carried in 
solemn procession; and to parallel instances of 
honour shown to the cooking utensils amongst 
the Assyrians, Persians, and Greeks. Although 
the connection between these several illustrations 
is by no means clearly made out, I have been 
struck by the following case of a somewhat analo- 
gous kind in the interesting work just published 
by Mr. Lord on Vancouver's Island and British 
Columbia: — 

“ When staying at Fort Rupert, I saw by mere chance 
what the Hudson Bay trader called an ‘ Indian copper.’ 
He told me that it was only on very high festivals that 
it was ever produced, and that its value to the tribe was 
estimated to be 15 slaves, equal to 200 blankets. 

“ This wonderful ‘ medicine ’ was contained ina wooden 
case, most elaborately ornamented on its exterior with 
differently shaped pieces of nacre neatly inlaid, brass- 
headed. nails, and pieces of bone. The inside was lined 
with the softest kind of cedar-bark, The ‘copper’ was 
2 feet 4} inches in length, wider at one end than the other 
—the wider end, 1 foot 64 inches, and brilliantly painted 
representing all sorts of curiously shaped devices; inter- 
spersed amongst them were eyes of all sizes. It was 
made from a solid piece of native copper that had been 
hammered flat. The trader also told me that some imi- 
tation ‘coppers’ had been made for the company, and 
offered to the Indians, but nothing would induce them 
either to purchase or have them as a gift. What use 
this ‘ copper’ is I cannot tell, unless it is a kind of standard 
similar to our regimental colours, It belongs to the tribe, 
not to the chief, and is kept by the ‘medicine-men’ or 
doctors, rain-makers, and scoundrels in general.”—Lord’s 
Naturalist in Vancouver's Island and British Columbia, 
vol. ii. p. 257. 

J. Emerson TENNENT. 

PRELATE MENTIONED BY Grppon (3° ix. 452, 
502, 523.)—There can be no doubt, I conceive, 


| lady whom Procopius has depicted. There is a 
| long note on Theodora in his edition of Pope ( — 
| logue to the Satires, verse 144, vol. iv. p. 309—10. 
| edit. 1770), which had not escaped Gibbon, who 
sneers (Milman’s Gibbon, vol. vii. p. 73, edit. 1838) 
at “ Warburton’s Critical Telescope,’ “ without 
which,” he observes, “‘I should never have seen in 
the general picture of triumphant vice any personal 
| reference to Theodora.” 

In the note, therefore, which is the subject of 
the inquiry, and which occurs some pages before, 
the historian is very likely to have had War- 
burton in his mind, but for obvious reasons, 
though he names him after, could only refer to 
him by a general description which did not neces- 
sarily identify the party. The truth of the anec- 
dote is altogether a different thing, and I for one, 
from all that I have ascertained of Warburton’s 
character and style of conversation, believe it to 
be a malicious falsehood, and that his only answer 
to such a charge would have been that which he 
adopted, as he says, from honest Father Valerian, 
“mentiris impudentissime.” 

It is just such a story as might have come from 
the mintage of George Steevens’s mischievous 
brain, and which, told by him to Gibbon, perhaps 
at a meeting of the Literary Club, the historian 
would only be too glad to seize upon to gratify his 
spite against the hierarchy in general, and War- 
burton in particular, and to make his indecent 
note still more piquant. Jas. CROSSLEY. 


Ane1o-Saxon (3" S. ix. 491.) —I am 
not aware of any full list of these and other ancient 
| guilds, but Carrston will find a long and explicit 
| account of them, with foundation charters, rent- 

rolls, and stewards’ accounts in A Chronicle of St. 
| Martin's Church, Leicester, just published by Bell 
and Daldy. Ipu. 


Zoroaster (3" ix. 356.) —That there were 
several of these mentioned in the histories of the 
| Chaldees, Persians, Bactrians, and ancient Assy- 
rians, is admitted, and one of them, about five or six 
hundred years B.c., is no doubt the person alluded 
to by Mr. Bucxton. But it seems there was a 


| Zoroaster of still higher antiquity, from whom the 
Magi of Chaldees and ancient Persians derived 
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their notions of the Unity of God. The author of | Falli I take for the preterite of an obsolete verb 
the Zend Avesta is asserted to have lived 6429 B.c.; | fallir, similar in meaning to the French faillir, 
that is, previous to the foundation of either | and of which the participle fallido remains in use. 
Nineveh or Babylon. Indeed, Zoroaster appears | Joun W. Bone. 

in some degree a mystic personage altogether. | 42, Bedford Square. 

Pliny gives the place of his birth as the Isle of | This inscription well exemplifies the curious 
Proconessus, and informs us that Eudoxus has | change of the Latin f into A in modern Spanish ; 
recorded that Zoroaster lived about 6000 years | for we here see instances of the intermediate forms. 
before the death of Plato, which happened 383 The modern Spanish words hago, hice, are here 
B.c., and therefore that the former must have | spelt fago, fice, which connects them at once with 
flourished at least 6383 B.c. | the Latin facie, fect. The only word which pre- 


Mr. Layard, in his Nineveh (vol. ii. p. 442), 
adverts to the uncertainty as to the epoch and 
birth-place of Zoroaster. 

As hor the testimony of Mahomet in his Koran, 
the conversion of Abraham and the conversation 
with his father Azer, its value seems lessened 
coming from one who has visited the seventh 
heaven; and we may consider, perhaps, the Arab 
traditions of about as much worth. 

My further question as to the cradle of the 
Hebrew race remains unanswered, and also as to 
whether any traces remain of them in the Moun- 
tains of Chaldea. The physique of the Jew is very 
remarkable, and has remained unaltered for thou- 
sands of years. If, then, they were one and the 
same people with the inhabitants of Chaldea, 
traces of them must remain amongst the present 
races in that country. On the contrary, were they 
even there an isolated people, whence came they ? 
Babylonians and Chaldeans by many are held to 


be one and the same race, or at all events nearly | 


allied. Mr. BuckTon says physiology is deceptive. 
Be this as it may, we have this singular people 
bearing the same distinctive physiological features 
for at least 4000 years. A. C. M. 


Feckte: Feck (3' ix. 510.)—To the inquiry | 
of B. Nicnotson, I would note that in the south | 


of Scotland and the Borders, feck evidently hag 
its root in strength; since by the negative feck- 
less, weakness is implied. Thus the old adage — 
“Feckless folks are ay fond o’ ither;” ¢. e. weak, 
or silly people are always prone to like each other, 
and consort together. W. J 


Ixscription (3'¢ ix. 
490.) —I venture to endeavour to solye Canon 
Datton’s difficulty by punctuating, and very 
slightly modernising, this epitaph as follows : — 

“ Aqui yace Pedro Miago.— 
Qué de lo mio me hago ? 
Lo que comi y bebf, perdi; 
Lo que aca dejé no lo sé; 
Y el bien que hice falli.” 
In English it will then run thus : — 
“ Here lies Pedro Miago.— 
What is the good to me now [ what use do I make now } 
of all that was mine ? 
What I ate and drank I have no longer [I lost | ; 
What I left here I know not ; 
And even the good that I did I was faulty in.” 


| sents a real difficulty is falli, which I can only 
| guess to be written for fallé, the old form of hallé. 
| The phrase hacerse de algo is explained in Neu- 
| mann’s Dictionary to mean, “ to acquire something 
| that one wants.” If these assumptions be all 
| correct, the translation becomes—“ Here lies 
Pedro Miago; (1) who become possessed of my 

own. That which I ate and drank, I lost; that 
which I left here, I know not; and the good I did, 
I found.” The meaning of this I take to be much 
the same as in the Latin proverb, “Hoe habeo, 
| quodcunque dedi,” quoted by Seneca, De Beneficiis, 
| lib. vi. cap. 2. Compare also the epigram of Mar- 
tial (v. 44) — 

“ Extra fortunam est quidquid donatur amicis ; 
Quas dederis, solas semper habebis opes.” 
Watter W. SKEat. 
22, Regent Street, Cambridge. 


Ropyey TrrompHant (3% ix. 460.)—I must 
plead guilty to having quoted the epigram alluded 
| to, at second-hand, from Mundy’s Life of Rodney, 
| 189, vol. i. 262. It is there introduced as a note 
| to che following passage in a letter from the 
| Acimiral’s eldest daughter to her father, under 
| date March 4, 1780: — 

“ On Thursday night there were northern lights seen ; 
and you will see in the Morning Post what fine verses 
they make upon them to your praise,” 
| _ This, of course, does not refer in any way to 

the epigram in question, but it may perhaps guide 

to its original appearance. I cannot for a moment 
| suppose that General Mundy added a first verse 
| of his own; but I am not at present able to do 
| more towards verifying his quotation. 
8. H. M. 


LASCIAR FARE A Marc Antonio” S, ix. 
_ 822, 400.)—This extract from Dryden may throw 


| some light on the meaning : — 


“ Woodall, Would it not be better if you would take 
the pains to run after Limberham, and stop him in his 


| way ere he reach the place where he thinks he left his 


mistress: then hold him in discourse as long as possibly 


| you can, till you guess your wife may be returned, that 
| so they may appear together ? 


Brainsich, 1 warrant you: Laissez faire & Mark An- 


| toine. [ Exit.” 


It is scarcely necessary to point that Dryden, 


thus using the phrase, does so in French not in 


Italian, and reads “ Marc” not “ Don Antoine.” 
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How or why Mare Antony filled the place given 
in the vulgar proverb of the present day to one’s 
grandmother, is a different question. It seems 
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frequently the words ease and easy are used by 


, Cowper, especially throughout The Zask. 


probable that it may be a quotation from some | 


early dramatist, French or Italian, which became 
a catch-word; but if it is difficult to find out the 


As-tu vu Lambert Where's Simpson ? ”— 
“ Tiow are your poor feet ?”—what must it be to 
trace the origin of the expressions popular two 
hundred or more years ago ? S. H. M. 


Canarp (3° ix. 474.)—As 
yet nobody appears to have given any reasons 
why the photographic canard should be utterly 
unable to fly, may I venture to -satisfy those 
obstinate people who always persist in denying 
that black is not white until the contrary is 
proved, by reminding them that if we allow the 


J. W. W. 


Cursive (3 ix. 510.)—Prtoyt 
will find alphabets of the German and Polish 


| cursive Hebrew in the <Alphabete orientalischer 


origin of the catch-words of our own time—e. 9. | oecidentalischer Sprache zusammengestellt von 


F. Ballhorn (Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus), which 


| may be obtained through Nutt, or Williams & 


possibility of a thing being done, we must assume | 


that there exists in the eye a substance which is 
only sensitive to light at the particular instant of 
time at which the image is impressed on it, and 
neither before nor after. The discovery of a sub- 
stance that possessed sufficient intelligence and 
judgment to choose its own time for receiving the 
impression of an image would, even in these days 


of scientific marvels, be a wonder surpassing all | 


that philosophers have ever dreamed about. 
must also assume that the calves, cows, and mur- 


Norgate, for two or three shillings. 
Cuaries W. Qury. 
Petonxt can have my copy for a week, should 
the war interfere with the importation of German 
books. 


A tolerably well executed lithograph, repre- 
senting the modern Kandwriting of the Jews, or 
“Cursive Hebrew,” does duty as frontispiece to 
vol. iii. (1829) of the Christian Review. Towards 
the commencement of an article entitled “The 
Jews and Jewish Literature,” at p. 154 of the 
same volume, will be found some further inform- 
ation on the same subject. Scury. 


Laws Lanps (3™ S, ix. 500.)—I crave a little 
space from your columns to return many thanks, 
not only to your correspondent W. C. B., but to 
several other gentlemen from various parts of the 
kingdom. We seem to get this light only on the 


| subject, that the custom seems very nearly identi- 


dered men in question had the lenses of their eyes | 


corrected for the actinic rays of light —a per- 
fectly actinic combination, like the lenses of the 
eye, being incapable of giving a distinct photo- 
graphic impression at the focus of the visual rays. 
I hope enough has now been said to kill this 
miserable bird once and for ever, and that he 
will be served up with a sauce of the large goose- 


berries, celestial frogs, carboniferous toads, and | 


gigantic strawberries that he seems to have suc- 
ceeded. W. F.C.S. 
i, Oxney Villas, Upper Holloway, N.W. 


Qvoration S. ix. 533.)—The expression is 


adopted in the First Book of The Tasi:, in relation | 


to the contrivance of the sofa, as an article of 
furniture : — 
“ And some ascribe th’ invention to a priest, 
Burly, and big, and studious of his ease.” 


“ Me therefore studious of laborious ease.” 


The entire sentiment contained in the fine quo- 
tation from Phillips is more fully appropriated, 
and expanded, by Cowper, in the coniadinn lines 
of the Fourth Book of The Task, “The Winter 
Evening”: — 

“ To me, an unambitious mind, content 
Tn the low vale of life, that early felt 
A wish for ease and leisure, and ere long 
Found here that leisure and that ease I wish’d.” 


| to them as soon asI am able to do so. 


cal throughout England; but I fear the legend 
that the lands were so granted by King Alfred 
when the Danes went up the river Lea to Hertford 
must be abandoned, as it appears the custom exists 
as far off as Devonshire. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Tne Moon ix. 412.) —See Herscheli’s 
Outlines of Astronomy, p. 272, note (ed. en 


Fert: anp tHE Arms or Savoy ix. 323, 
400, 476.) —Soon after writing my notice upon 
this subject I became so unwell, and have con- 
tinued so unwell ever since, that I have been de- 
sired by my medical attendant to discontinue all 
occupation for the present. I have seen Mr. 
Woopwarp’s remarks, and will make my 

n the 


_ meantime any one who takes an interest in the 
And, again, in the Third Book, The Garden: — | 


matter may see an original statement of it in 
Mr. Woopwanrp’s sense, by the Abbé Vertot, in 
his Histoire des Chevaliers Hospitaliers de S. Jean 
de Jérusalem, vol. i. p. 467, Amsterdam 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells, * 
Mr. anv Mrs. Barnavtp (2™ S, x. 86.)—-The 


| interesting account of the Rev. Rochmont Bar- 


bauld and his more celebrated wife here men- 


' tioned, induces me to give a further account of 


| them not mentioned by S. W. Rrx. 


After he 


It may afford some amusement to notice how | left Palgrave he went to Hampstead, Middlesex ; 
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was minister of the Presbyterian congregation 
there near the celebrated Chicken Hlouse, re- 
nowned by the visit of King James and the Duke 
of Buckingham. Small portraits of them were 
there. Under the former of which is the following 
inscription : — 

“Tey dans cette Chambre coucha nostre Roy Iaques, 
premier de nom, le 25me Aoust, 1619.” — Vide Park’s 
Hampstead, p. 267. 

Mr. Rochmont Barbauld was minister at Hamp- 
stead from 1785 to 1799. THe lived in one of two 
houses belonging to Lord Chesterfield, situated on 
Red Lion Hill, where he took pupils. The stable 
at the end of the garden was made a school-room. 
After a time he ceased to be a schoolmaster, and 
went to live in Church Row, Hampstead. They 
had one young lady as a pupil—Miss Rickards, 
afterwards married to Captain Withering, of the 
Warwickshire militia. He then removed to New- 
ington Green, where he died. 

My father took his house on Red Lion Hill, 
and knew Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld well, who con- 
stantly visited them, and were at their social 
evening parties with the celebrated Mrs. Joanna 
Baillie and her sister Agnes, who lived with their 
mother in the adjoining house. 

R. Bockert. 

Bradney, near Burghfield Bridge, Reading. 


Norrotk Wires (3S. ix. 539, 540.) —The 
statute of 33 Henry VI. c. 7, which limited the 
number of attorneys practising in Norwich, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk, was repealed with many other 
old and obsolete acts relating to attorneys by sta- 
tute 6 & 7 Vict. c. 73. Water J. TInt. 

Croydon, 


Cratcnyta §, ix. 522, &e.)—The exact 
position of this place is a problem not likely to be 
solved. Archbishop Usher and Bishop Gibson 
tixed it at Culcheth, in South Lancashire, and this 
group seems as likely as any. It must be noticed 
that Winwick, the beloved residence and the birth- 
place of St. Oswald, King of Northumberland, is 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Culcheth, and 
at a later period all this part of Lancashire was in 
the hands of the crown, and most likely belonged 
then to the kingdom of Mercia. One of the farms 
is called Abbey, or Old Abbey, but there is no 
account or tradition why it was so named. Your 
correspondent, however, in describing the meeting 
as a Concilium or Synod, seems not to have been 
aware that it was in reality a Witenagemot of the 
Mercians, where all public business was done. 
Besides the meeting in 785 (in which the province 
of Canterbury was partitioned, and the Arch- 
bishopric of Lichfield founded), Witenagemots 
were Held there in 788, 789, 793, 706, &c.; the 


last recorded is in 996. See Kemble’s Saxons in 


England, vol. ii. p. 246, sq. 


JANNOK. 


| 


“Tur Scorcn Lanevaee,” “Tue Bar- 
BARovs Diatect or (3" §, ix. 

“ At present we find the Northumbrian proper, in- 
cluding North and East Yorkshire, the Lowland Scottish 
of the Lothians, the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
dialects, and the North Lancashire, all to exhibit their re- 
spective features of difference.”—Garnett’s Phil. Essays, 
p. 189. 

“ The Northumbrian is unquestionably the most pleas- 
ing of our provincial forms of speech, especially as spoken 
in the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire.”—Jb. p. 45. 


I must leave it to G. not so much to estimate 
the relative weight of authority in philological 
matters between Lord Jeffrey and Mr. Garnett, 
for that is not necessary, as to weigh the signi- 
ficance of the statements quoted, admitting, as 
they do (if they needed it), of confirmation by 
every student of the various Northumbrian dia- 
lects. J. C. ATKINSON. 

Danby, in Cleveland. 


Rine Cake (3" ix. 431.) —I have on 
several occasions seen the introduction of a wed- 
ding ring into a bride-cake ; but I enclose a cut- 
ting from an Oxford paper—a pastry-cook’s puff— 
which may amuse some of your readers :— 

“Important Notice !—The Largest Cake ever made 
in Oxford, weighing upwards of 1,000 Pounds, and con- 
taining 30 Gold Wedding and other Rings, in value from 
7s. 6d. to Two Guineas each! To be seen for Sale at 
No. 1, Queen Street, Oxford, from Thursday, December 
27, until Saturday January 5, 1861, when it will be cut 
out at the low price of Is. 2d. per pound (this quality 
frequently sold for wedding-cake). 

“ @> Persons at a distance desirous of purchasing may 
rely upon prompt attention being given to their favours. 

“ N.B. J. Borris will feel obliged if persons obtaining 
the Gold Rings will favour him with their names.” 

W. J. Bernnarp 

Temple. 


W. R. Spenser (3S. ix. 531.)—There are found 
to be wheels within wheels in tracing poetical 
resemblances. The verses by W. R. Spenser, 
quoted by your correspondent, may be thought to 
possess some echo of the following lines in Cow- 
per’s Task (book iv. “The Winter Evening”) : — 

* Time, as he passes us, has a dove’s wing, 
Unsoil’d, and swift, and of a silken sound.” 


J. W.W. 


ABRACADABRA (3" S. ix. 541.) —Much interest- 
ing information, respecting the word abracadabra, 
is given in Dr. Jeremie’s ZZistory of the Christian 
Church in the Second and Third Centuries, pp. 
148-52: where the reader will find most tab 


| ant references (in the notes) should he desire to 


prosecute the subject. FE. C, Tlarteton. 


The Close, Exeter. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Letters and other Documents illustrating the Relations be- 
tween England and Germany at the Commencement of 
the Thirty Years’ War. From the Outbreak of the | 
Revolution in Bohemia to the Election of the Emperor 
Ferdinand IT. Edited by Samuel Rawson Gardiner, 
late Student of Christ Church. (Camden Society.) 

Registrum sive Liber Irrotularius et Consuetudinarius | 
Prioratus Beate Marie Wigorniensis: with an Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Illustrations. By William Hale Hale, 
M.A., Archdeacon of London. (Camden Society.) 
Totally different in character, one from the other, these 

books exhibit in a striking manner the good service | 
which the Camden Society renders to historical literature. 
For though both these volumes are unquestionably de- 
stined to be much used, and frequently referred to by 
future writers, no bookseller would have been justified in 
giving them to the press. Mr. Gardiner’s volume throws 
light over the foreign relations of this country at a period 
when our knowledge of such relations is very imperfect ; 
and in the editor's introduction will be found evidence 
how the dissatisfaction of the nation with James’s deser- 
tion of his Protestant allies affected the course of English 
history, promoting the second growth of Puritanism, and 
the anti-monarchical feeling which culminated in the 
reign of Charles I. Archdeacon Hale’s volume, which 
may be considered a companion to his Domesday of St. 
Paul's, is no whit less important. The documents it con- | 
tains are of varied character. Some few are of a public | 
nature; others are precedents of forms to be observed 
upon the vacancy of a bishopric ; others again are royal, 
episcopal, and private charters ; but the greater portion of 
the volume consists of a descriptive rental of the Bene- 
dictine Monastery of Worcester in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. These documents are illustrated 
with great industry and learning, and much new infor- 
mation as to the relations of the Church to the State 
and to the land may gathered from its pages. 


Early Dutch, German, and English Printers’ Marks. 

By J. Ph. Berjeau., Part I. (E. Rascol.) 

Those who know the remarkable fidelity with which 
M. Berjeau contrives to reproduce any old engravings on 
which he thinks proper to try his hand, will readily un- 
derstand what a very interesting contribution to typo- 

phical history the present work promises to be. M. 
Soden has never produced anything better than the 
twenty-six Printer’s Marks which appear in the Part 
before us. 

Deata or Proressor Crark.—Literature has lost an 
earnest and conscientious follower, and many men of Let- 
ters, a warm-hearted friend, in Professor Craik, whose ad- 
mirable little book, The Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- 


| on its structure, by Mr. Gilbert Scott. 
| Tower of London will be visited, under the guidance of 


| be held, at 12 o’clock, in the Guildhall, when an address 


will be presented to the President of the Meeting. The 
members and their friends will afterwards visit two or 
three of the most interesting City churches, On Wed- 
nesday, after the Sections, short excursions will be ar- 
ranged to the neighbourhood of London. On Thursday, 
Westminster Abbey will be examined, and lectures will 
be given on its history by the Rev. Dean Stanley ; and 
On Friday the 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon, who will read a paper on its history. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects, in the evening, 
invite the Institute to a conversazione, On Saturday, an 
excursion will be made to Windsor and to Eton, where 
Prof. Willis will discourse on the architectural features 
of the College. On Monday, parts of London, architec- 
turally interesting, will be visited; and on Tuesday 
members will go to Hampton Court, where Mr. G. Scharf 
will describe the pictures. ‘The General Concluding Meet- 
ing will be held on Wednesday, in the Guildhall. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


Tux Gewenat Ixvex to our last volume will be ready for delivery 
with“ N. & Q.” of the 2ist instant. 

T. H. K. will find many articles on the derivation of News in our Ist 
8S. vols. i. ii. iii. and v. 

Geneacoorcat Qventes.—So many Queries on points of genealogy of 
interest only to the querist now reach us. that we feel compelled to re~ 
peat our announcement that for the future no such Queries can be in- 
serted unless there be added to them the address to which the information 
inquired for may be sent. If we give up space to such Queries it is not 
fair to our readers to give up further space to information of no general 
interest. 

Curnioses. There is no charge for the insertion of Queries. All that is 
required is that they should be of a nature suitable to our columns. 

Iona will find some curious particulars of the Scottish kilt and tartan 
in“ N. & Q.” ist 8. ii. 62, 174, 470; iv. 7, 77, 107, 170, 445; 2nd S. vii. 183. 

Leranevienses. Notices of Closhe, or Closshyng, a game, will be 
found in our 2nd 8. iii. 367, 477, 517; iv. 34.—Huddes is used by Bishop 
Latimer, as a term of contempt. 

Exraa Jocunp will find an account of the scandalous hoax on a re- 
spectable lady in Berners Street, Nov. 26, 1810, in our 2nd 8. vi. 6. 

fanatrom.—3rd 8. ix. p. 523, col. i. line 22 from bottom, for “ chap- 


lain " read “ captain.” 

“ Nores Quenres”™ is at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowracy Pants. The Subscription for Stampap Cortes for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Iwvex) is lis, 4d.. which may be paid by Post Office Order, 

ayable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wutasm G. Surra, 32, 
Sracer, Sraann, W.C., wi all Commonications 
vor tus Evrror should be addressed. 


“Norges & Qveaies” is registered for transmission 


At every Bookseller's and at all the Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


UP THE COUNTRY. 


By the HON. EMILY EDEN, 
Author of the “* Semi-sttached Couple” and the “ Semi-detached 


“ A brighter book of travel we have not seen for many a day.” 
Atheneum. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Just published, in 1 volume 8vo, price 1s., post free. 


culties, undertaken at the suggestion of Lord Brougham, 
is only one of the many useful books with which he 
enriched our literature. Professor Craik, who was in his 
sixty-third year, died at Belfast on June 25th. 

Deatu or Henny Jackson, Esq.—We have to record 
and regret the loss of a constant reader, and early and fre- 
quent correspondent of *N. & Q.” The initials “ H.J.,” 
which have so often appeared in our pages, were those of 
Henry Jackson, Esq., F.R.C.S. of Sheffield, who died on the 
25th ult., aged sixty. He was univerally esteemed and 
regretted by his townsmen, many of whom attended his 
interment in a grave close to that of his friend Joseph 
Hunter, the aecomplished Topographical Historian, in the 
churchyard at Ecclesfield. 

INstituTe.—On Tuesday, July 17th, 
the opening meeting of the Archwological Institute will 


ENRY G. BOHN’S GENERAL CATALOGUE 

OF BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. Part Second, Section 

hird, containing Gaerx Latin Miscettanies, including Theo- 

logy, Fathers of the Church, Philology, Modern Latin Poetry, Facetia; 

also Maxvuscarrs, English, Foreign, and Oriental; Chinese Drawings 

and Books; Kare and Curious Drawings in Volumes or Collections. 

All of which are offered at very reduced prices, the advertiser being 
about to retire from business. 


HENRY G. BOHN, 4 and 5, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


Just published, in One Volume imperial 8vo, price 12s. 


j ODERN AND LIVING PAINTERS. A 
SUPPLEMENT TO BRYAN'’S DICTIONARY OF PAIN- 
TERS AND ENGRAVERS, being a Biographical and Critical Die- 
tionary of Recewr anv Lavine Aarvists, both English and F by 
HENRY OTTLEY. 


HENRY G. BOHN, 4 and 5, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, wc, 
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